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AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In announcing Mr. George Bernard Donlin 
as Editor the publisher takes occasion to make 
the following statement of the principles 
which will inspire the policy of THe D1au: 

The original D1aL, with Emerson among its 
contributors, reflected the best American 
radicalism of its day — a radicalism long since 
absorbed into a respectable tradition. It was 
founded to express “freer views than the con- 
servative journals are ready to welcome.” 
When the present Dia appeared, in 1880, the 
editor said: “THe D1au has no desire to be 
classed with the destructive school of crit- 
icism.” The announcement with which it 
began life was brief and modest; but the 
service it was able to render under the wise 
guidance of the late Francis F. Browne and 
his son, Mr. Waldo R. Browne, is a part of 
the literary history of America. 

Tue Dis, under its present management, 
will endeavor to carry on a fruitful tradition. 
It will try to meet the challenge of the new 
time by reflecting and interpreting its spirit 
—a spirit freely experimental, skeptical of 
inherited values, ready to examine old dogmas 
and to submit afresh its sanctions to the test 
of experience. If criticism is peculiarly 
needed, it is because criticism, with its sharply 
intellectual values, its free curiosity, and its 
necessary concreteness, can share almost 
equally with creative writing the privilege of 
revealing us to ourselves. And in a democ- 
racy such as ours no task is more worth while. 

Tue D1au hopes to bring to this task a 
sympathy without which understanding is 
impossible. It will address itself to all who 
find in books an enhancement and an inter- 
pretation of life. It will try to interest those 
who care for ideas and believe that in the 
free and vigorous circulation of opinion lies 
our best hope for the future. 

If we drop the schoolmaster’s birch, we are 
in no danger of being overwhelmed by insur- 
gent temperaments. Those who are familiar 
with current American criticism of the more 
serious kind will hardly need to be told that 
lawlessness is not the critic’s vice. The 
danger, indeed, lies all the other way. The 
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danger is that criticism, which strikes such 


deep roots in the past, may become a morbid | 


growth, nourishing a few mouldy leaves on a 
monstrous upderground network of memories, 
timidities, and conformities. We recognize no 
gap between the past and the present, and 
feel no divided allegiance. But in its task 
of orientation, a critical journal can, we feel, 
serve its purpose best by indicating drifts 
and tendencies, and by seeking just values 
of living men or suggesting (where so difficult 
a thing is possible) new valuations of the 
dead, rather than by repeating the familiar 
estimates of the textbook. 

Finally, Tae D1Au wishes to announce that 
it is committed to no propaganda, is support- 
ing no cliques, schools, or movements. It will 
be free to say what it pleases, and it hopes to 
encourage talent of whatever sort by helping 
to create a community in which talent will feel 
more at home and in which it may be sure 
at least of the reward of intelligent apprecia- 
tion. 





POETRY AS A SPOKEN ART. 


To speak of poetry as a “spoken art,” may 
seem in this age of printing a misnomer; and 
it is just because of such a point of view that. 
the essential kinship of poetry and music is 
so often lost sight of. The “beat” of poetry, 
its musical quality, is exactly that which 
differentiates it from prose, and it is this 
musical quality which bears in it the stress 
of emotion without which no true poetry can 


exist. Prose itself when it is fused with emo- | 


tion becomes rhythmic, which, rhythm in turn 
heightens the emotional effect. The great 
orators of all time have been great because of 
their power to achieve this effect. Poetry and 
oratorical prose have this in common, that 
they are both intended primarily to be heard, 
not seen. 

We moderns read so much more than we 
listen, that perhaps it is no wonder if we get 
into the habit of using our minds more than 
our ears, where literature is concerned, with 
the result that our imaginative, mental ear 
becomes absolutely atrophied. What I mean 


by our imaginative, mental ear is this: Most | 
of us possess quite a handsome degree of | 


visual imagination. In reading a book, we 
visualize its scenes. If we are reading 
about an orchard with an old stone seat 
set in an angle under blossoming boughs, we 
see the orchard, and the seat, with a good 
deal of distinctness, before us. Of course, the 








degree to which we see it depends upon how 
highly developed our imaginative power is. 
But I have never met anyone so devoid of all 
such power as not to visualize to some extent 
the scenes of the story he was reading. 

Now here is a curious thing: In the case 
of the average person, auditory imagination 
is not nearly so well developed as visual. 
Why this should be, I do not know. Possibly 
it is the writer’s fault, or rather misfortune ; 
it may be easier to convey the impression of a 
sight than of a sound. Whatever the cause 
may be that we do not hear things off paper 
as well as we see them, the fact, I believe, is 
indisputable. 

No art has suffered so much from printing 
as has poetry. Our cheap processes of color 
reproduction do not really reproduce the pic- 
ture whose name they bear, they are merely 
so many shorthand notes upon it. If we have 
seen the picture, they serve to remind us of 
it; if we have not, they give us a kind of pass- 
port introduction to it when we meet it. They 
in no way attempt to replace the original 
picture, that exists apart from them, and no 
one would think of studying art by these 
reproductions alone. In the case of photo- 


_ graphs, we have a still more restricted form 
| of memoranda. For in photography, colors 


ean only be given as light and shade. Photo- 
graphs of paintings are more satisfactory than 
color reproductions, because the imagination 
has more scope and does its work infinitely 
better than any mechanical color process 
ean do. 

But take the case of poetry. Here we have 
no galleries of original pieces to which the 
art-hungry can turn. The reproduction, the 
printed book, is the only tangible substance 
which poetry has. If photography and color- 
printing are the conventionalized symbols of 
pictures, how much slighter, less adequate, are 
the conventionalized symbols of poetry. 
Printed words, of no beauty in themselves, of 
no value except to rouse the imagination and 
cause it to function. 

Again, take the case of music. Here we 
have a condition almost exactly similar to 
that of poetry, except for one thing. Printed 
notes are no more beautiful than printed 
words, but here comes in the one saving fact, 
nobody (except highly trained musicians) 
expects to read music, everybody is desirous 
of, insists upon, hearing it. 

Poetry is as much an art to be heard as is 
music, if we could only get people to under- 
stand the fact. To read it off the printed 
pages without pronouncing it is to get only a 
portion of its beauty, and yet it is just this 
that most people do. 
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Of course, the reason here is very simple. 
Wordsworth’s “Ode to Immortality” is manu- 
factured with the very same tools we employ 
when we order the dinner. The tools in both 
eases are words. Everybody uses words, and 
uses them all the time. The most uneducated 
peasant talks. Words are the birthright of 
humanity. To be dumb is to be deformed. 

Using the common implements of all the 
world, poetry is treated with a cavalier ease 
which music escapes. A long and special 
training is required to learn and understand 
music. The layman does not carry a musical 
score home in his pocket to read in the 
evening. If he wants to hear Debussy’s 
“L,’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” for instance, he 
goes to a concert, where an orchestra of care- 
fully trained musicians interprets it for him. 

Poetry will come into its Paradise when 
carefully trained speakers make a business of 
interpreting it to the world. And poetry 
needs such interpretation, for I suppose it is 
only one reader out of a hundred (and I 
think that percentage is rather high than 
otherwise) who can possibly get all the beauty 
out of a poem. 

Everyone knows that poetry existed before 
printing, and I imagine there is no doubt that 
it existed before writing, although, of course, 
that cannot be proved. Even so recently as 
the Middle Ages, troubadours went from 
castle to castle chanting their poems to 
delighted listeners. For people listened then, 
partly because they could not read, and also 
because, even if they could, there were so few 
books. With the rise of printing, with the 
advent of a reading populace, poetry ceased 
to be chanted, ceased to be read aloud at all 
for the most part; and the poet has suffered 
as a composer would suffer whose works were 
doomed to be rendered by no finer instrument 
than an accordion. ' 

Shakespeare is the greatest English poet 
who has ever existed, and doubtless he would 
have been considered so under all circum- 
stances. But Shakespeare has certainly en- 


- joyed one inestimable advantage over all 


purely lyric poets—he has been acted for 
three hundred years, and that means that he 
has been spoken. People have heard his 
poetry rendered by men and women of 
extraordinary genius, who have spent their 
lives in studying it. The world has been 
forced to receive his poetry, the whole of his 
poetry, all its beauty of sound and content. 
There has been no excuse for misunderstand- 
ing him, and he has not been misunderstood. 
To hear a man like Forbes-Robertson speak 
Hamlet’s words is like hearing Kreisler play 
Bach, an experience never to be forgotten. 





It is because we so seldom hear poetry 
adequately rendered that the art has for so 
long lapsed in popular favor. For years only 
those people trained to receive it as audible 
impression through the sense of sight have 
been able thoroughly to comprehend it. The 
few people who attempt to read it aloud are 
handicapped by the realization of the unusual 
quality of their task, and lose their sense of 
proportion and simplicity in the welter of 
artistic theories of expression which have 
gradually come into being. Let us examine a 
few of these theories, and see in what way 
they have hampered the enjoyment of poetry, 
and its simple, straightforward appeal. 

I remember once hearing Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson say that there was a good 
tradition of acting, and a poor tradition, and 
that because the latter existed was no reason 
to decry the former. That is as true of the 
reading of poetry aloud as of acting. But the 
trouble is that the good tradition is only one, 
and there are ninety and nine poor traditions 
to balance it. At least, actors have some 
training, but with poetry readers, if they 
have any, it is invariably one of the ninety 
and nine. I suppose that is because there is 
a good deal of extraneous technique about 
acting which can be taught, whereas the read- 
ing of poetry is a very subtle thing and almost 
incommunicable. 

Tell a person to, put feeling into his voice, 
and behold, he puts in sentimentality. Tell 
him to vary his voice with the different 
speakers, and he gives you a ventriloquistic 
effect which is horrible. The truth is, it is a 
question of the inch on the end of a man’s 
nose. The slightest inflection awry and the 
whole effect is spoilt. 

Speaking lines in a modern play is a com- 
paratively easy thing, reading poetry is quite 
different. In a play, one can rely to a certain 
extent upon acting, and upon one’s fellow 
actors. In reading, one is all alone, and one 
must not act. I do not mean that one should 
not read with expression. I mean that it is 
more dangerous to overdo dramatic expres- 
sion than to underdo it. 

Reading is not acting, and the point cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon. The pitfall of 
all elocution-taught readers is that they fail 
to see this distinction. Great actresses like 
Sara Bernhardt or Duse do not make this 
mistake, it is the little people who are not sure 
of their power of creating an effect by an in- 
flection who fall into the error. 

Again, the reader must not be confused 
with the impersonator. Impersonators act 
out their parts, although they are all alone 
upon the stage. They are approaching the 
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brains of their audiences from the’same stand- 
point as the actor. They are acting in fact. 

This point is the crux of the situation. In 
a play, the audience is intended to see the 
march of events with its physical eyes. It is, 
as it were, looking through a window at an 
actual scene. It must be made to feel the 
reality of what is before it. Even in 
mystical plays like Maeterlinck’s “Péleas and 
Melisande,” the audience must have the sense 
of actuality. Dream world though it be, it 
is for the moment real. 

In reading, the impression to be made upon 
an audience is achieved by quite other means. 
Here the audience must see nothing with its 
eyes which detracts from its mental vision. 
It must be made to imagine so vividly that 
it forgets the reader in the thing read. The 
dramatic quality of the piece must be given 
just in so far as it stimulates imagination, 
but never so far as to call attention to the 
reader as an actual personality. 

I have said that there is a good tradition 
of speaking poetry, and ninety and nine bad 
traditions. Let us consider for a moment the 
bad traditions. (I shall take the word “read- 
ing” to imply the pronouncing of poetry 
aloud, whether it be done in character on the 
stage, or in propria persona from the plat- 
form.) 

The first bad tradition is the mispronounc- 
ing of words. This starts from a misconcep- 
tion of the laws of English prosody, and a 
desire to heighten the poetical effect by some 
elegance other than those the author thought 
fit to insert. 

The word most mispronounced in the whole 
vocabulary, by poetry readers and singers 
alike, is “wind.” Unless the reader or singer 
is very well educated indeed, so well educated 
that he or she knows enough to be quite simple 
and natural, that unhappy word changes at 
once to “winde.” Why? What is the reason 
for the change? The reason, in the case of 
nine readers out of ten, is merely that they 
have been taught to do it. But the reason 
which has actuated those teachers who have 
thought about the matter at all and not, them- 
selves, repeated, parrot-like, from some earlier 


master, is based upon ignorance of the rules | 


under which English poetry is written. 
Why was “wind” ever pronounced “winde” 
in poetry, for it never is, and never was, in 


prose? Cannot we imagine the reason? Not | 


a bad reason when one is in ignorance of any 
prosodaic laws. It was because poets insisted 
upon rhyming it with “find,” and “bind,” 
and other words where the “i” was obviously 
long. To pronounce it with a long “i” saved 
the rhyming sound, thought these wiseacres, 








_ and that this pronunciation took all the windy 


connotations away from the word was to them 
of minor importance. Elocution teachers are 
seldom concerned with le mot juste; “winde” 
sounded like a perfect rhyme, “wind” did not, 
so “winde” it had to be. 

But the good old English prosody which 
served Shakespeare, and Spenser, and Milton 
so excellently well, had one life-saving rule. 
It was that words spelt the same and pro- 
nounced differently, rhymed; as did also 
words pronounced the same and spelt differ- 
ently. For instance, “plough” rhymed with 
“cow,” an obvious chime, as we have recog- 
nized by spelling “bough” with an “ow” 
instead of the old “ough”; also “peak” 
rhymed with “break,” and “push” with 
“rush,” and “deaf” with “sheaf.” All these 
non-chiming rhymes we have kept, probably 
because of the difficulty of changing them to 
fit. For we all balk at the “pake” of a 
mountain, or at a brook “rooshing” down a 
hill, and few of us can “puush” ourselves to 
make such radical changes. It is true that in 
old times “deaf” was universally pronounced 
“deef,” but good use has altered it to “deaf” 
without altering its co-rhymes, and he would 
be a bold man who should dare to speak of 
a “sheff” of wheat for any reason whatso- 
ever. 

In recent years, a group of poetasters has 
arisen that declares these near-rhymes to be 
an offense to the ear, and proudly eschews 
them. A reform which would command more 
sympathy had these precious gentlemen pro- 
duced a single masterpiece to substantiate it. 
They have not; and the reason is not far to 
seek. The old, great masters knew their job, 
and knew it superlatively well. They realized 
that the English language suffers from a 
paucity of rhymes. A certain elasticity was 
necessary if thought was to be adequately 
clothed in metre and rhyme. Being artists, 
not pedants, they found this elasticity, as I 
have shown. 

Now we understand how “wind” came to 
be tortured into “winde,” and can see why 
the latter is never under any circumstances 
to be employed. 

An important rule for the reading of 
poetry is never to mispronounce words. Give 
them the sound they have in everyday speech, 
and let the blunder of a false rhyme, if there 
be one, rest on the author. 

Another of the bad traditions insists that 
poetry should be read as if it were prose. 
That is, that the reader should follow the 
punctuation marks and not the swing of the 
metre. This arose as a protest to the equally 


| bad tradition which dropped the voice at the 
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end of each line, regardless of the sense. Of 
course, monotony was the result of this latter 
practice. The sense of the poem was lost, 
while the rhythm was exaggerated out of all 
proportion. 

People have often taken issue with the 
proposition that poetry should not be read as 
if it were prose. People who have not 
grasped the meaning, that is. “But,” they 
say, “surely you don’t like to have poetry 
read in a sing-song manner.” Assuredly, I 
do not; and yet I say, unhesitatingly, that if 
one must choose between these two bad tradi- 
tions, I prefer to have the rhythm over- 
accented than to have it lost sight of alto- 
gether. As a matter of fact, neither extreme 
is necessary. The good tradition, as is the 
way with good traditions, seeks the happy 
mean. 

Blank verse is a long, stately metre com- 
posed of simple, dignified feet. It is rare to 
find a blank verse poem in which the rhythms 
should be more than faintly indicated. But 
there are other metres in which the effect is 
entirely lost unless the rhythm is brought out 
so strongly as to become almost a lilt. We 
must suppose that the poet knew what he 
was about when he chose one metre rather 
than another. It is an impertinence to obscure 
his rhythm, and not give it its full value. 

But, it may be asked, how is one to know 
when a rhythm is to be merely indicated, and 
when it is to be actively stressed? I can only 
reply that much experience is required to 
know this. But experience is a sure guide. 
Knowledge of an author’s methods, sympathy 
with the aim of the poem, a realization that 
certain metres require certain renderings, all 
these things tell the reader what he should 
do. In the last analysis, it is common sense, 
and nowhere is common sense more needed 
than in the reading of poetry. 

Take the case of vers libre. For that to 
be misunderstood is both strange and unfor- 
tunate, since it owes its inception to no per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy, but has been slowly 
evolved from existing laws. This is so little 


comprehended that hysterical people are con- | 
stantly asking what it is, and whether it is | 


prose or poetry, and is it destined entirely to 
supersede metrical verse. 

To answer these questions categorically, let 
us begin with the last. Art has fashions; or 
if you prefer the term as more dignified, it is 
subject to the law of evolution. Differences 
are constantly being evolved; some are real 
changes, some only samenesses with a twist to 
them: Art, like life, has a queer way of 
revolving upon itself. Personally I feel that 
vers libre and metrical verse can exist side 





by side as cheerfully as do blank verse and 
quatrains. But this will not happen until 
people realize that vers libre is a prosodaic 
form, and not an invitation to loose all the 
seven devils upon the reading public. 

The second question, whether vers libre is 


‘poetry or prose, can be treated quite sum- 


marily. It is assuredly poetry. That it may 
dispense with rhyme, and must dispense with 
metre, does not affect its substance in the 
least. For no matter with what it dispenses, 
it retains that essential to all poetry: Rhythm. 

Where stanzas are printed in an even pat- 
tern of metrical lines, some sense of rhythm 
can be gained by the eye. Where they are 
not, as in vers libre, the reading aloud be- 
comes an absolute condition of comprehension. 
If the modern movement in poetry could be 
defined in a sentence, the truest thing which 
could be said of it, and which would include 
all its variations, would be that it is a move- 
ment to restore the audible quality to poetry, 
to insist upon it as a spoken art. 

Amy LOWELL. 





JACK LONDON AS TITAN. 

They tell us that Xanthippe, the very firm 
wife of Socrates, could never understand the 
reason for her husband’s fame in Athens. At 
home he was sufficiently meek and domestic, 
and his patented method for getting the better 
of an argument didn’t work there. He 
received scant honor in his own household. 
After all, he was only a husband, and there 
were a great many husbands. In the same 
way, Jack London, who is rejected by the 
literary élite in his own country, has been 
hailed as a mighty prophet in Russia. A few 
years ago a Russian critic said, “Nowadays, 
all the adult population of Russia is reading 
Jack London.” And lectures were given on 
his works, articles written ; his complete works 
were issued by two publishing houses, and 
many other translations appeared. Jack 
London became the vogue in Russia. 

It is interesting to notice that all this hap- 
pened in those agitated days when the Russian 
intellectuals were being aroused to a 
fervor by Gorky, the exponent of individual- 
ism, of the strong man whose life might be 
consumed in the performance of one heroic 
and mighty deed,— but the deed would be 
done. And the intellectuals began to wor- 
ship action, power, personality, that compel- 
ling force of character which projects ideas 
and thoughts into the outer reality of deeds. 
Jack London’s heroes were men of this type. 
They had a virile and unquenchable thirst for 
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adventure; they were big, fresh, and invent- 
ive creatures of a New World of action and 
enterprise; they were fascinating vikings to 
the fervent, hectic, impractical intellectuals 
of Russia. 

One of the first in Russia to hail Jack 
London as a writer of unusual talent was 
Leonid Andreyev, the well-known dramatist 
and author of short-stories. He calls Jack 
London the representative of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the strong manly race, “the race of 
doers.” He finds in the American author a 
talent and will directed toward the affirmation 
of life: 

London has a glorious place among the strong ones. 
His talent is organic, like good blood, fresh and 
strong. His inventiveness is rich, his experience 
enormous and personal, like that of Kipling or Upton 
Sinclair. . . You read him, and it is as though 
you leave some narrow lane and find yourself amid 
the broad expanse of the sea, breathe in salt air, 
and you feel your muscles growing stronger, and 
hear the imperious call of an ever primitive life to 
work and struggle. . . The enemy of impotence 
and decrepitude, of fruitless lamentation and pity,— 
under the sour mask of which is hidden an absence 
of will to live and struggle,— Jack London calmly 
buries the dead, making straight the road for the 
living,— that is why his funerals are as gay as a 
wedding. He is of the race of men who subject chaos 
to will, and turn outeries into songs. 

On the other hand, a Russian critic, K. 
Chukovsky, holds that London has been 
greatly overrated. He passes a delightful 
judgment on the American writer, calling him 
“A Yankee, a salesman in a derby, playing 
Zarathustra or Byron, and dealing in oceans, 
tempests, Lucifers, prairies. Working for the 
firm of ‘Struggle and Elemental Powers’ he 
forces upon us all kinds of shop-worn stuff 
which has been lying about on the European 
market since the days of Chateaubriand.” 
But Kuprin, a great novelist and realist, in 
his “Note on Jack London,” ranks the Amer- 
ican with Kipling, finds him an original and 
highly talented writer, whose chief qualities 
are simplicity, clarity, untamed force of poetic 
conception, and manly beauty of style. 

In the same strain, an eminent Russian 
critic, Kranichfeld, accounts for the Russian 
delight in Jack London by the quality of his 
art, “the living nerve of which is the pathos 
of struggling.” Kranichfeld contrasts 
London’s vigorous art with the moody, 
despairing spirit of modern Russian litera- 
ture. But the Russian critics are united in the 
belief that all the distinctive qualities of 
London’s art and style are truly American. 
According to Chukovsky he is “the poet of 
the fist,” and another Russian, Volsky, 
writes : “Dark, devious passion is the business 
of old Europe; the American is enamored of 
force. Primitive love, primitive hate, stub- 





born will, the storming of life, inability to 
generalize and a distrust of generalization — 
such is Jack London, for such is America.” 

Praise so bewildering and unwarranted will 
searcely disturb even those Americans who 
remember our strange neglect of Poe during 
the days when Europe was crowning him true 
poet. Yet how can one be reconciled to the 
preposterous mating of Jack London, Kipling, 
and Upton Sinclair? We must remember that 
this is not the personal judgment of one 
eminent Russian. As we have seen, Kuprin, 
who, next to Gorky, is the greatest of the liv- 
ing writers of Russia, couples London with 
Kipling in the calm, assured manner of one 
saying the most natural thing in the world. I 
have heard Russians group Jack London with 
Kipling (and Upton Sinclair) so many times, 
that I have almost recovered from the first 
bewilderment occasioned by the comparison. 
But this verdict of fairly representative Rus- 
sian critics is more than an entertaining side- 
light on foreign opinion of American litera- 
ture. It means that when a critic crosses the 
boundary and carries with him his native 
standards, he will inevitably go astray. But 
it means, too, that if we can learn to know 
foreign standards of critical measurement, 
our reward will be not only a deeper insight 
into the alien literature, but also an “illum- 
inated” desire for more patient and earnest 
searching of our own. 

In the case of Russian criticism it is neces- 
sary to remember that, since the days of the 
erities Chernuishevski, Pisarev, and Bielinski, 
the test of a work of art has been: “Does it 
explain life? does it pass an opinion on life — 
the life of our own day?” Aésthetic qual- 
ities — verbal magic, artistic shaping, inevit- 
ableness of form, purgation of superfluities — 
are to the Russian intellectuals merely 
extraneous, secondary, and of very little 
moment. Pisarev expresses the idea with 
impatient and quite uncritical dogmatism : “A 
poet must be either a Titan who shakes to the 
very foundation mountains of evil, or else a 
worm crawling in the dust. There is nothing 
between — except clowns to amuse fools.” So 
that the Russian looks to literature for social 
programmes; for solutions to the “accursed 
problems of life.” In such a work as Upton 
Sinclair’s “The Jungle,” the Russian intellec- 
tual hails an attempt to shake “to the very 
foundation mountains of evil.” He is sti 


by its tremendous earnestness,— by its brave 
attack on something evil in the “existing 
order,” an outspoken attack, mind you, not a 


guarded one! It is a protest, a manifesto, a 
“social document.” It must be discussed,— 
it is a great work of art. With the same 
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uncritical naiveté the intelligentsia couple 
Jack London with Kipling. Both, say the 
Russians, are valiant explorers on the illimit- 
able plain of life — one in India, the other in 
Alaska. Both are creators of manly men, 
powerful in action and the storming of 
obstacles. And just as Artsibashev, brooding, 
diseased, robbed of strength and vitality, por- 
trays the passionate, self-centred, “superbly 
sexed” man, so the Russian intellectuals pay 
homage to a masculine effrontery, a stern 
assertiveness, which they lack and most long 
for. And strong desire is never critical; its 
eyes are lacking in discernment. 

There is something pathetic in the “realism” 
of the Russian intellectuals,— in their renun- 
ciation of beauty, shapeliness, and idealization 
because of the grim resolve never to cease 
combating ugliness, distortion, and evil, until 
these shall be no more. But more tragic is 
that strange twist in their “idealism” which 
makes them identify life with visible action 
and outer victory, with the superman,— brief 
master of all but himself. They have not 
fathomed the full meaning of Gorky’s words: 
“All of a man’s life may be consumed in the 
doing of one deed, but that deed must be 
beautiful, splendid, free.” Perhaps the Rus- 
sian intellectuals of to-day—and not they 
alone — have yet to learn that for the finding 
of such deeds men will need a balance and 
sanity, an inner health and nobility for which 
the hurried superman of action has no time 


to wart. L. 8S. FrrepLanp. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


A MARTYRDOM SO APPALLING as that con- 
fessed by Mr. Edward J. O’Brien in the 
“Boston Transcript” is surely a phenomenon 
worth attending to. During the last year, he 
read some twenty-seven hundred short-stories, 
an average of about seven and a half a day, 
making no allowance for Sundays or holi- 
days. For sheer tenacity and pluck his record 
is probably unequalled, and it would be im- 
possible to over-estimate the altruism that 
prompts him to breast this flood of words 
annually in order to chart for us the obscure 
drifts and currents of magazine literature. 
He offers us, as usual, his selected list of fifty- 
two stories,—the “best, *_set off with one 
star, two stars, or three stars, according to 
quality. Captious persons may object to hav- 
ing literature graded after the 
fashion of a brandy, or protest that works 
ought not to be crowned by so private an 
academy ; but these are old-fashioned preju- 





dices that cannot be allowed to block an 
obvious gain in efficiency. We know that 
standardization has greatly facilitated the 
production of the short-story. Why should it 
not do as much for criticism? 

PROFESSOR BARRETT WENDELL’S RETIREMENT 
from service as professor of English at Har- 
vard comes as a surprise to those who still 
remember, as if it were yesterday, his assump- 
tion of the duties he has for thirty-six years 
so creditably fulfilled. It was in 1880 that he 
was appointed instructor in English, being 
then but three years out of college; eight 
years later he became assistant professor, and 
in 1898 professor. Upon the successive classes 
that have listened to his teachings he has left 
impressions of a fine literary taste, an original 
and often whimsically humorous manner of 
imparting his knowledge and delivering his 
opinions, a thorough command of his subject, 
and, not least of all, a notable personality. 
Outside the classroom his work in literature 
has borne fruit in more than a dozen books, 
beginning with two good novels, and innum- 
erable contributions to periodicals. A partial 
list of titles may be of interest here: “The 
Duchess Emilia,” “Rankell’s Remains,” “Cot- 
ton Mather, the Puritan Priest,” “English 
Composition,” “Stelligeri, and Other Essays 
Concerning America,” “William Shake- 
speare,” “A Literary History of America,” 
“Raleigh in Guiana,” “Rosamond,” “A 
Christmas Masque,” “The Temper of the Sev- 
enteenth Century in English Literature,” 
“The Privileged Classes.” Professor Wendell 
was Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge University, in 1902-3, and lectured at 
the Sorbonne and other French universities 
in 1904-5. His occasional contributions to 
Tue Dutt have helped, as they will still con- 
tinue to help, to make him no stranger to its 
readers. He is made professor emeritus upon 
his relinquishment of his present chair. 


For AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS and 
others interested in the things of the intellect 
there is published quarterly, at Menasha, Wis- 
consin, a magazine entitled “The American 
Oxonian,” being “the official magazine of the 
Alumni Association of American Rhodes 
Scholars.” It prints a yearly address list of 
our Rhodes graduates, and by means of perti- 
nent editorials and special articles seeks to 
make itself interesting and useful to them 
and to other educated readers. Not far from 
four hundred names appear in its address list 
of this year, with ninety-eight “old Oxonians 
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not Rhodes scholars” resident in this country. 
A taste of its quality may be had in a brief 
extract from an article by its editor, Professor 
Frank Aydelotte, on “Militarism and Fear.” 
Deprecating any outcome of the war that 
should amount to a glorification of military 
might, he says: “As the Preparedness move- 
ment gains momentum in this country we 
need to look to it that we know where we are 


going to stop. Not that a few regiments and | 


ships will do us any harm: they will not un- 
less they make us forget that we can only have 
peace in this world on the basis of friendship, 
and that when nations begin to prepare 
against each other friendship evaporates.” 
That Menasha, in what would have been 
called, not so very long ago, the wilds of Wis- 


consin, should be the home of so high-class a | 


publication as “The American Oxonian” par- 
takes of the startling to such a degree that 
one looks twice at the title-page to make sure 
of having made no mistake. 


CULTURE BY CORRESPONDENCE is winning 
inereased favor. Not only do the activities of 
the privately managed correspondence schools 
multiply from year to year, but also the col- 
leges and universities are looking kindly upon 
the system and beginning to adopt it. The 


University of Wisconsin has for several years 


offered correspondence courses, and now & 
great eastern university (Columbia) is about 
to extend still further its university exten- 
sion work by bestowing some of its benefits 
upon persons unable to attend lectures or join 
classes in the classroom. Dr. James E. 
Egbert, director of Columbia’s extension 
courses, has for some time been striving to 
add the correspondence system to this depart- 
ment, and now seems likely to succeed. One 
pleasing feature of instruction by letter is 
that it is more likely to devote itself to lan- 
guage and literature and similar studies of 


the old-time sort than to electricity and | 


plumbing and bridge-building and kindred 
utilitarian courses of the more modern era. 


TO THE CREDIT OF THE DAILY THEME, which 
has brought considerable discredit upon itself 


for its inadequacy as a means to a desirable 
end, a writer in “The Century” records a | 


pleasing incident. This form of undergradu- 
ate torture (the daily theme), invented, it is 
said, by a Harvard professor, and now applied 


by nearly every college instructor in English | 
from Bowdoin to Leland Stanford, gave to | 
| most interesting old tragedies, ‘Bushido.’ It 


the late Jean Webster (later Mrs. McKinney) 
“her first real opportunity to develop her 





natural gifts, and in recognition of them the 
young freshman was appointed local corre- 
spondent to a Poughkeepsie paper.” But she 
came near losing her job by developing a nose 
for news of more than doubtful authenticity. 
When upon one occasion a noted astronomer 
paid a visit to. Vassar, the young reporter 
accepted as gospel a fanciful tale told her 
concerning this eminent scientist by a fun- 
loving junior with a heart not free from guile. 
A notable stir was created by the appearance 
of the fabrication in print; but Jean Webster 


| mastered her mortification and, on the princi- 
| ple that men may rise on stepping-stones of 
| their dead selves to higher things, turned the 
| incident to account in a short-story that won 


acceptance with the editor of a monthly mag- 
azine. This led to other similar ventures, and 
the permanent result in book form, which 
marked the end of her senior year, was the 
volume entitled “When Patty Went to Col- 
lege,” which her friendly but not over- 
grammatical biographer pronounces “the best 
volume of undergraduate stories that have 
emanated from a woman’s college.” And so, 
if the first round in this too-short ladder of 
fame was the daily theme, let not its virtues 
be too hastily decried. 


JAPANESE INFLUENCE ON WESTERN CULTURE, 
though never likely to equal Western influ- 
ence on Japanese culture, promises to be 
something less superficial than mere varnish— 
or japan, one might say. An alphabet not 
greatly in excess of our own in number of 
characters was a few years ago devised for 
the writing and printing of Japanese; and 
though its adoption may be slower than even 
the gradual acceptance of the Roman alphabet 
in Germany, yet it must greatly facilitate the 
learning of the on the part of for- 
eigners. Last September Columbia Univer- 
sity introduced the study of Japanese under 
Mr. S. Tominas, and another class for begin- 
ners will be started in February. The sum- 


/mer session will also have its elementary 
_ course in that language. The Japanese Soci- 


ety, founded ten years ago to promote 
“friendly relations between the United States 
and Japan,” and also to diffuse a better 
knowledge of the Island Kingdom, has now a 
membership of about one thousand, mostly 
Americans, with a waiting list of more than 
thirty applicants. Its “Bulletin” of Decem- 


'ber 30 announces that “the Washington 


Square Players are presenting at the Comedy 
Theatre in New York City one of Japan’s 


is evident that great care has been taken in 
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the way of authentic and accurate detail of 
production, and the acting is dignified and in 
entire keeping with the spirit of the drama.” 
Significant in its way is the fact that there 
are now more than two thousand Japanese 


living in New York City, and in the colleges | 


of that city alone are about one hundred and 
fifty Japanese students. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS IN THE BOOK-TRADE are the 
more welcome at this time because of the con- 
siderable number of signs of an opposite 
character in other walks of life. “The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly,” while acknowledging that 
since the war began the producers of reading 
matter have reposed on no bed of roses, is 
glad to record that “by the end of 1915 busi- 
ness had entirely regained its wind after the 
war scare of 1914-15, and in 1916 a prosper- 
ous spring was succeeded by an unusually 
strong summer, followed in turn by one of the 
best holiday seasons in several years.” No 
publishing house failed in the year just closed, 
and a good half-dozen promising new firms 
started in the business, with a number of less 
conspicuous ventures to swell the list. Better 
quarters were opened and new branches estab- 
lished here and there as ocular evidences of 
prosperity. Fifty-five new bookshops, a nota- 
ble increase, opened their doors. Bookshops 
eonducted by women sprang into being in 
many places, as the Woman’s Book Shop in 
New York, the Gardenside Shop and the Book 
Shop for Boys and Girls in Boston, and the 
Hampshire Book Shop in Northampton, Mass. 
There was also an increasing tendency toward 
codperation in the book-trade, as evidenced by 
a number of new state booksellers’ associa- 
tions. The American Booksellers’ Association, 
by choosing a middle-western city for its 
annual convention, gave impetus to this move- 
ment, especially in Ohio, Illinois, and Kansas, 
where state organizations were effected, while 
New Jersey took similar action in the East. 
The outlook for literature on its business side, 
as also from a less commercial standpoint, is 
encouraging rather than the reverse as the 
year opens. ae 


THE TIMID BROWSER, whether in book-store 
or public library, is he who abruptly ceases 
his browsing and takes flight at the first sign 
of approach, with commercial or professional 
intent, on the part of book-seller or librarian. 
Many a succulent literary pasture has been 
vacated incontinently because of such ill- 
considered advances, whereas if the browser 
had been suffered to continue his browsings 
unnoticed, results profitable to all concerned 





might have ensued. There is.a certain seller 
of books in Portland, Oregon, who evidently 
understands the psychology of the browser. A 
card in his show-window reads in the manner 
following (as we find it printed, with appro- 
priate comment, in the “Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin”): “Spend a minute or an hour or 
as long as you like, browsing among the books. 
A little while spent in our book department 
each day will go far toward familiarizing you 
with the many important new books of each 
season. It is considered quite proper at Gill’s 
to look without buying, and if you use the 
*phone, it is safe to buy at Gill’s without 
looking.” But in Germany they have carried 
still further the art of pleasing the browser. 
Packages of books, presumably suited to the 
taste of a certain bookishly inclined person 
(who at the same time may be considered a 
possible buyer), are left at his door for leis- 
urely examination, with only the vaguest 
moral obligation on his part to do more than 
browse among the volumes thus submitted. 


THE HIGH COST OF RARE BOOKS more than 
keeps pace with the high cost of living. The 
good old days when even the out-at-elbows 
prowler among musty bookstalls could pick 
up a priceless treasure (for a shilling or two) 
and become a collector in a smali way, will 
never come again. In the history of the 
world’s highest-priced printed book, the 
Gutenberg Bible now in the library of Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington, may be seen a striking 
instance of the late rapid increase in the 
market value of rare old books. In the 
eighteenth century this handsome volume, 
printed on vellum, belonged to one Otto H. 
von Nostitz, who is said to have acquired it 
from a library in Mainz. From him it passed 
into the possession of a Mr. Horn, and is next 
heard of as sold in 1825 by the London book- 
sellers, Messrs. Nicol, to a dealer named Arch, 
who in turn sold it to Henry Perkins, a 
wealthy brewer, for a sum equivalent in our 
money to $2520. Nearly half a century later, 
or in 1873, it was bought at the Perkins sale 
by Ellis, the book-dealer, for Lord Ashburn- 
ham; at the Ashburnham sale in 1897 it 
went to Bernard Quaritch for $20,000. 
Quaritch passed it on to Robert Hoe, and at 
the recent Hoe sale- it was bought by Mr. 
George D. Smith for Mr. Huntington at 


$50,000. Thus in less than a century the book 


gained twentyfold in value, and in the last 
sixteen years of its commercial history it 
advanced 150 per cent. 
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. COMMUNICATIONS. 


“Szeine Ir THrovucH.” 








(To the Editor of Tue D1.) 

I wish to send you a word of thanks for the 
article in Tue Diat for December 28th, by Mr. 
Bourne, entitled “Seeing It Through.” This is 
sound and solid stuff, so sound and so solid that I 
am surprised that Mr. Bourne wrote it and that 
Tus Dau printed it! 

Joun Corton Dana. 

Newark, New Jersey, January 6, 1917. 





(To the Editor of Tae D1st.) 

It is the presence in the world of so many indif- 
ferent souls, worthy neither of salvation nor dam- 
nation, that, brings about such events in literature 
as the ap ce of H. G. Wells's latest novel 
“Mr. Brithng Sees It Through,” and Mr. Bourne’s 
brilliant and gripping estimate of that novel. Mr. 
Bourne reveals himself, in his review, as of those 
fervid souls who take their literature as seriously 
as they take their religion; and, so inspired, he 
proceeds gallantly to take a fine fall out of the 
philosophy of Mr. Wells. Taking literature seri- 
ously is a sad malady, particularly when it comes 
to philosophy in a novel by Mr. Wells. What is 
the Wells philosophy? Does anybody know? 
Does Mr. Wells know? The most luminous view 
of the Wells philosophy is that it is an individual 
philosophy in process of evolution; this, interest- 
ing as it is, may mean anything—or nothing—to 
the world’s development. Has Mr. Bourne, hith- 
erto, been reading the novels of H. G. Wells on 
his knees, as fanatics read the Bible? 

Mr. Britling may or may not be Mr. Wells. 
That is immaterial. The too ily written novel, 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” having been pub- 
lished, is to be judged apart: any idiosyncrasy 
of its author, if judged fairly. Then, too, this 
book is a for more than its philosophy: 
it is interesting for its wealth of compassion, its 
fight between bruised pride and reason. Mr. Wells 
is an artist and his Mr. Britling the creation of 
an artist, a very consistent creation. That the 
dogs of war should have bayed Mr. Britling away 
from his map-drawing to his troubled conception 
of God for consolation and sustenance, when he 
conceived the little gods of his materialistic 
philosophy to be crashing and crumbling, is entirely 
within the limits of a realistic philosophy of life 
as it must be lived, and of human experience. 
should like to remind Mr. Bourne that the Man of 
Nazareth is still dynamic. 

Mr. Britling see his way through to a Finite 
God, complains Mr. Bourne, conveying the idea 
that Mr. Britling sees his way through not at all. 
What manner of God a Finite God may be, passes 
conception. Mr. Bourne makes a mess of defining 
the Infinite as does Mr. Britling, as must every 
mortal constrained to see through a glass darkly. 
“ And,” affirms Mr. Bourne, registering the gravity 
which Wells’s latest book creates, “the number 
of Americans who, under the spell of the book, 








will see, like a burst of light before their eyes, 
how impossible it was for Mr. Britling or any 
American spectator to come to any other consola- 
tion — this will.be the index of what the war is 
doing to our education, of how it is setting back 
our struggle | after a modern and realistic philos- 
ophy of life.” 

Let Mr. Bourne not be troubled. It is only the 
occasional American reader who tekes his litera- 
ture seriously. Fortunately, perhaps. Where the 
philosophic Mr. Wells has one reader, authors 
devoid of philosophy have hundreds. American 
devourers of fiction, even the meaty stuff of Mr. 
Wells, would have been just as well satisfied, just 
as much entertained, had Mr. Britling returned to 
what Mr. Bourne affirms to be the one hope left 
him — map-drawing. The solvents of forgetful- 
ness and lust for the next “new thing” may be 
taken into account. The gravity of the situation 
created by “Mr. Britling Sees It Through” is 
little more serious than that of “Bealby,” which 
upset the gravity of joyous thousands. 

Harry B. Kennon. 

Evanston, Ill., January 14, 1917. 


(To the Editor of THe D1.) 

I suppose Mr. Randolph Bourne considers him- 
self one of that group of detached critics, who, 
by sheer intellectual superiority, rises above the 
muddy thinking of the naive reader, and who, 
r weet ag has a responsibility to guide him, the 
reader, to unemotionalized, objective conclusions 
concerning a book. If Mr. Bourne is a detached 
thinker, I can see no evidence of this beatific state 
of mind in his review of H. G. Wells’s “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through” in the issue for 
December 28th. His statement, “There is still a 
possibility that Mr. Britling may not be Mr. Wells 
himself but rather a mere ironic portrait of the 
very modern Briton bouleversé by the personal 
thrust of the war. If this is so, the ‘seeing it 
through’ to an end which materializes only in a 
Finite | God is a touch of Wellsian humor too deeply 
ironie” is as thorough a -* of subjective crit- 
icism as I have ever found. It is noteworthy that 
Mr. Bourne quotes no single from the 
novel to support his statement that Mr. Wells’s 
mood is ironic. I wonder if he can find just one. 
The whole review is Bourne not Wells. I suppose, 
though, that to set forth one’s own ideas at the 

of the author is the function of the critic. 
Unfortunately I prefer a novelist interpreted not 
distorted. 

Of course, Mr. Bourne’s purpose is sound. He 
is afraid that, under Mr. Wells’s dangerous leader- 
ship, Americans will slip back into the unfounded, 
gratifying faith that Wells’s God Himself, and not 
men themselves, will bring this evolving ‘world to 
a happy consummation. To be sure, such a faith 
numbs the will, leads people into pantheistic sen- 
sualism, and will drive the new republic, for which 
Mr. Boume is striving, on the rocks But even so, 
is Mr. Bourne justified in misinterpreting Wells’s 
honest religious fervor, to make his point? 

M. H. Heposgs. 
Beloit, Wisconsin, January 5, 1917. 
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PUBLISHERS AND WRITERS. 





(To the Editor of Tae Drst.) 

I hope you will publish more articles by John 
L. Hervey as sound in reasoning and as frank in 
statement as that contained in your issue of Novem- 
ber 2nd. Few publishers truly interested in the 
development of literature are likely to differ with 
Mr. Hervey’s conclusions. An additional reason 
for the falling off of interest in the work of 
Maurice Hewlett might, however, be presented. 
Mr. Hewlett early fell into the hands of the liter- 
ary agent and apparently left to the literary agent 
the task of attending to his relations with pub- 
lishers. That is doubtless why his original pub- 
lishers—to quote Mr. Hervey— “long since 
yielded him to a rival and that rival to another 
and his successive books show an increasing variety 
of imprints.” Actual knowledge of the way the 
business affairs of other distinguished authors have 
been handled and some bits of definite information 
impel me to believe that, after Mr. Hewlett’s first 
success, demands in connection with the publica- 
tion of his later books were such that his original 
publishers could not profitably accept them, and 
so one after another publisher has been induced 
to contract for later books in the hope that his 
early success might be duplicated, but in most 
cases finding their hopes shattered and the pub- 
lisher a gainer only in experience. The commercial 
joss by such procedure will be evident to anyone 
acquainted with book publishing conditions in 
America, but there is still another loss to the 
author, the value of which cannot be so definitely 
estimated. 

In spite of all assertions to the contrary, the 
leading American publishers have a real interest 
in the development of literature and an especial 
pride in selling books of true literary value. 
Given a chance to advise, these publishers will in 
nine cases out of ten urge an author in the direc- 
tion of his best artistie development rather than 
in the direction that is opposed to such develop- 
ment but possibly more promising in the matter 
of sales. I have had no connection with the house 
most closely associated with Mr. Hewilett’s best 
work except that of friendly competition with 
esteemed rivals, but I have good reason to believe 
that had Mr. Hewlett or any author ambitious for 
the best literary fame worked with those pub- 
lishers, seeking their help and advice in any 
moment of indecision, he would have received 
wise guidance that might have affected for the 
better the work that Mr. Hervey finds so inferior. 
Tura to the Stevenson “Letters” for corroboration 
of this belief. 

It might not be worth while to call attention to 
this matter were it not that many of our most 
promising young American writers are in the same 
zone of danger. They are seeking the advice of 
the commercial literary agent rather than of the 
publisher, who, while not insensible to commer- 





cial considerations, still has always in mind the 
importance of maintaining a literary reputation 
if there is any reputation to maintain. Pub- 
lishers are commercial. They must be. But if 
authors who have talent give their publishers a 
chance, the advice tendered will, in a vast major- 
ity of cases, be advice that takes into account an 
entire literary career and not simply the sale of a 
single book or the books of a short period. 
Honoré WI1s1z. 
New York City, January 10, 1917. 


Mavrice HEWLETT. 





(To the Editor of Tue Dat.) 

The Decline and Fall of Maurice Hewlett, pro- 
claimed by Mr. Hervey in your issue of November 
2, 1916, should not go unchallenged. I am 
sufficiently interested to utter my word of defence. 

To readers who love nature, strength, courage, 
or love itself; who rejoice in vivid description and 
romance by a writer who has supreme control over 
language, the work of Maurice Hewlett will ever 
be inspiring. Beauty, romance, tales of chivalry, 
unsurpassed nature descriptions, the weaving of 
rare old tapestries with words, make Hewlett great. 

A man capable of creating Hewlett’s produc- 
tions should not be contrasted with the latest best- 
seller by McCutcheon. The man who wrote “Open 
Country,” “Half Way House,” “Rest Harrow,” 
“Richard Yea-and-Nay,” “Forest Lovers,” and 
even “The Song of Renny” which Mr. Hervey 
scorned, has not fallen. Inquiry at one library, 
where little but fiction is drawn, revealed the fact 
that several sets of Hewlett had been worn out, 
and that he was still in great demand. No writer 
has fallen while his best work is being read. 

It is true that Hewlett’s later works haven’t 
the strength and verve of his earlier successes, but 
it would be possible to say with insistence and 
force that they represent a change of vision, sub- 
stance, and method, merely. They cannot proclaim 
a fall. 

What virile, telling thing have we had from the 
great and only Kipling in recent years? How do 
the later poems of Edwin Markham compare with 
his earlier poems? Who says that Howells’s latest 
books equal those of twenty years ago? What 
present-day writer who is past his prime is writing 
stronger, better things than he wrote in former 
years? Who dares to say that Kipling, Markham, 
and Howells have fallen? I am for Hewlett, as 
well as for others of fine calibre who have given 
us unique, precious, and great treasures. If we 
can’t make our epitaph complimentary to Hewlett, 
when he needs one, at least let us not write it 
prematurely. Rather, if we find a volume or two 
of Hewlett’s pure English on a bargain table, let 
us rejoice in their accessibility to a real bargain 
hunter. ; Anna §. L. Brown. 
Wilmette, Ill., January 13, 1917. 
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A MAZY PROPHET. 





SuspenpeD JupGMENTS. By John Cowper 

Powys. (G. Arnold Shaw; $2.) 

Mr. John Cowper Powys is a successful lec- 
turer; he is a very successful lecturer, I am 
told. Of late, he has taken to writing books ; 
and so, I suppose, he is also a successful 
author. Now, no one can be a successful lec- 
turer and author without having people 
believing in him; also, it may not be said of 
anyone that he is entirely without merit so 
long as there is a person who believes in him. 
Many people believe in Mr. John Cowper 
Powys. 

I recently met a woman, a college woman, 
who said to me (she did not really ask it, for 
she did not wait for a reply) : 

“Have you ever heard John Cowper Powys, 
the great lecturer? Don’t you just love him! 
His leaning over, the force behind him—I was 
fascinated by him!” 

It is one of the tenets of my religion that it 
is worth while to try to get some people to 
change their minds: that their minds can be 
changed ; and that I may be able to change 
them. I state this, and at this time, so as to 
save others from making the discovery later 
that I am a biased critic. Yes, I am preju- 
diced. I have a strong interest in a particu- 
lar kind of truth—the truth as I see it. 

Mr. John Cowper Powys has named his 
latest volume “Suspended Judgments.” That 
is a daring confession from the author of 
“One Hundred Best Books,” etc., ete. Un- 
less it is only a slip —“the psychopathology 
of everyday life.” It must be that it is only 
a slip. 

Mr. John Cowper Powys the successful lec- 
turer and author knows better than to make 
a public confession of the fact that he talks 
and writes of things about which he cannot 
make up his mind. The good women who 
crowd to hear Mr. John Cowper Powys and 
who buy his books come there and buy his 
books because he talks and writes as one who 
knows the good from bad, knows it as soon as 
he meets with it, knows it every time without 
fail; they come there and they buy his books 
because of their belief that he tells them what 
is good and what is bad, so that they may 
make his opinions their opinions and not have 
to be worried by uncertainties. Let Mr. John 
Cowper Powys once admit that there are 
things that he does not know, let him once 
confess that he writes books about things of 
which he is unable to make up his mind, or 
let him even give the good women ground for 





suspecting that he is in doubt about anything, 
and—where would they be? Why go to listen 
to him? They would fly to someone who 
knows. And where would Mr. John Cowper 
Powys be? 

The public that attends Mr. John Cowper 
Powys’s lectures and buys his books wants not 
arguments nor reasons. It cares not for Hon- 
esty or Truth. It wants judgments. It wants 
to be told how to act and how to make ready 
for action. It wants no doubts, honest or dis- 
honest, but leadership. It cares nothing for 
any man’s speculations. It demands to be 
shown how. And in that it is like the great 
mass everywhere. That is why all religions 
that throw the mass back upon itself, whether 
these religions call themselves anarchism, so- 
cialism, rationalism, agnosticism, or suspended 
judgmentism, will always fail. The great 
mass must have a leader; it wants to be saved. 
The success of the Teutonic allies in the pres- 
ent war is in a large measure due to the fact 
that they have among them the great mass 
anxious to be led, particularly so in a time of 
crisis, and they have among them the Prus- 
sians with their passion for leading. 

“T have called the book ‘Suspended Judg- 
ments,’ ” Mr. Powys has informed his pub- 
lisher (in the strictest confidence, no doubt, 
though the publisher gives the secret away on 
the jacket), “I have called the book ‘Sus- 
pended Judgments’ because while one lives, 
one grows, and while one grows, one waits 
and expects.” 

It is perhaps not worth while to point out 
that it is not strictly accurate to say that 
“while one lives, one grows.” But it may be 
worth while to call attention to the fact that 
it is not true that “while one grows, one waits 
and expects.” While one grows, one acts or 
prepares for action. If Mr. Powys doubts 
this, let him put his theory to the test. I do 
not ask of him that he test his theory while 
crossing State Street at Madison Street. That 
would be paying too high a price for the the- 
ory. Let him try it out before getting out of 
bed, any day. I am quite willing to abide by 
the result. 

I have ventured the suggestion that the 
naming of the present volume “Suspended 
Judgments” was due toa slip. There is also 
another theory. 

Some years ago, I attended one of Mr. 
Powys’s lectures; and, falling into an old 
habit of mine, I began to take notes. It was 
two or three minutes before I saw that Mr. 
Powys’s statements did not look nearly so. 
impressive as they sounded. But it was fully 
half an hour before I made a real discovery. 
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During some pause, I began to read what I 


had written down, and found, to my astonish- 
ment, that Mr. Powys’s statements cancelled 
themselves out. Each of Mr. Powys’s vehe- 
ment assertions, sooner or later, was cancelled 
by another equally vehement but contrary 
assertion. At the end of the lecture I had 
nothing left. The first thing that occurred 
to me was that it was due to some quirk or 
erotchet in Mr. Powys’s make-up. But I soon 
gave that up for a better explanation. It was 
part of a deliberate policy. It was part of a 
policy to give everybody what he wants. 

Unless we wish to ascribe the violent con- 
tradictions of the present volume to some 
quirk or crotchet in Mr. Powys’s make-up, we 
must conclude that they, too, are due to pol- 
icy. In no other way can these contradictions 
be accounted for. There is not a single state- 
ment of value in the volume that is not con- 


tradicted at some other point in the volume | 


with equal vehemence. We are told that A 
is the greatest man that ever lived, and a 
little later we are informed that, since we are 
all friends and the truth must be made known, 
I must confess that he is as dull as an ethical 
culture lecture. Or the other way round, for 
the sake of freshness and variety: B bores 
me to distraction, and a little later, he is as 
startling as a bolt from the blue, as invigo- 
rating as the ozone-laden air. Let me quote 
some examples. The following is from his 
essay on Voltaire: 


“Except for ‘Candide’ and a few excerpts | 


from the ‘Philosophical Dictionary,’ I must 
confess that I have no wish ever to turn 
another page of Voltaire. It is simply incred- 
ible to me that human beings possessed of the 
same senses as ours could find satisfaction for 
their imagination in the stern moralizing, 
stilted sentiment, superficial wit, and tire- 


(p. 64.) Then follows this on page 67: 
“How admirable it is to come back to the 
spirit and temper of Voltaire from the fussy 
self-love and neurotic introspection of our 
modern egoists.” 

And this from his essay on Byron: 

“T cannot imagine a more exciting experi- 
ence than a sudden discovery at this present 
hour, with a mind quite free and fresh to its 
resounding grandeur, of that poem, in the 
Hebrew Melodies, about Sennacherib. 

“And the sheen of their spears was like stars 
on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 
Galilee.’ ” (pp. 283-284.) 

(Let us not envy him his taste.) And he 
follows it with this: 


“He is the poet for the people who feel the 
magie of music and of imagination, without 
being able to lay their finger on the more 
recondite nuances of ‘creative work,’ without 
so much as ever having heard of ‘imagism.’” 

By “music” Mr. Powys always understands 
lyrics; he never suspects the possible exist- 
ence of non-lyric music. His reference to 
“creative work” and to “imagism” is meant 
to be ironical while at the same time being 
complimentary to his audience, which is un- 
able to lay its “finger on the more recondite 
nuances.” At any rate, it is evident that at 
this point Mr. Powys, to quote him, “‘is some 
poet.’” But note what follows: 

I shall “never again, [his italics] not even 
for the space of a quarter of an hour, not even 
as a psychological experiment, turn over the 
pages of Byron’s Poetical Works!” (p. 306.) 

There are times when he is for and against 
at once, but I shall not take the space to quote 
those. As good an example as any, perhaps, 
of the way he gives his readers a jumble of 
ideas, leaving them to make what they can 
of it, is the following from his first essay on 
“The Art of Discrimination.” 


Just here lies the point of separation between the 
poetic and the artistic temper. The artist or the art- 
critic, discriminating still even among the raw mate- 
rials of human creation, derives an elaborate and 
subtile delight from the suggestiveness of their 
colours, their odours, and their fabrics — conscious 
all the while of wonderous and visionary evocations, 
wherein they take their place. 

The poetic temper, on the other hand, lets itself go 
with more passive receptivity; and permits the form- 
less, wordless brooding of the vast earthpower to 
work its magic upon it, in its own place and season. 
Not, however, in any destruction of any defining and 
ns functions of the intellect does this take 
place. 

Even in the vaguest obsessions of the poetical mind 


: | the intellect is present, watching, noting, weighing, 
some persiflage of that queer generation.” | 





and, if you will, discriminating. 

For, after all, poetry, though completely different 
in its methods, its aims, and its effects from the 
other arts, is itself the greatest of all the arts and 
must be profoundly aware, just as they are aware, 
of the actual sense-impressions which produce the 
inspiration. (pp. 8-9.) 

As you see, the poet is and is not an artist, 
and yet Mr. Powys has to confess that the 
poet is the greatest of all the artists. The dif- 
ference between the poet and the artist is 
that the artist is rational and discriminating 
where the poet is only emotional; at the 
same time, the poet’s intellect and reason are 
always present at the moment of creation, 
“watching, noting, weighing, and, if you will, 


| discriminating.” Make what you will of it! 


It would never do to close this review with- 
out some reference to Mr. Powys’s outlook 
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upon life. In one form and another, Mr. | 
Powys repeatedly expresses his horror of life. 
Mr. Powys may be of the opinion that he is 
exalting the robust conscience when he tells 
us that the world is a vile cage and when he 
praises the men who behaved like caged 
animals. I shall only quote one sentence in 
which he praises Pascal for being thoroughly 
disillusioned about life. 

“He [Pascal] tore himself clear of every- 
thing; so as to envisage the universe in its 
unmitigated horror, so as to look the empti- 
ness of space straight between its ghastly lid- 
less eyes.” (pp. 52-53.) 

What Mr. Powys can neither see nor under- 
stand is that the universe is a work of art, 
that it is an individual, a personal creation. 
He never understood, never could understand, 
and so it were useless to try to make him 
understand what Shaw meant when he said, 
“You had better keep yourself clean, for you 
are the window through which you see the 


° ” 
world. IsraEL Sovon. 





Ca 


A PHILOSOPHER’S VALEDICTORY. | 


Tue Hors or THe Great ComMuUNITY. By 
Josiah ~~~ late Alford Professor of Natural | 


Religion, Moral Phil hy and Civil Polity at 
Harvard University. (Misemillan Co. ; a1) 
In less than four months the Department | 
of Philosophy of Harvard University has lost | 
Professor Josiah Royce and Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg. Metaphysician and Psychol- 
ogist we called them before the war: pro-Ally | 
and pro-German we have learned since to call 
them. It was to be expected that Miinsterberg 
should write and preach on behalf of his | 
Fatherland, for in spite of a long residence 
in America he never altered his German | 
citizenship, and he conceived it to be his duty, 
just as he had once thought it his privilege, | 
to teach Americans to understand Deutsch- | 
tum. Miinsterberg’s course was expected, | 
then, but Royce’s was a surprise. A mild, 
and as many thought, a misty thinker, bur- 
dened with what his friend and philosophical 
opponent William James ridiculed —the | 
machinery of the Absolute; a dry lecturer 
with a thin voice, always remote, often a bit 
fantastic, he suddenly in the last year of his 
life flamed out as a mighty orator, a counsellor | 
to action, and “every inch a man.” 
This little book is the written record of that | 
change in Professor Royce—or was it a | 
change, I wonder? Perhaps we had better | 
say the apparent change wrought in him by | 
the sinking of the “Lusitania.” Friends have | 
told me how he wandered about Cambridge, 





his eyes fixed on the pavement, his lips work- 
ing savagely; how he could not begin the 
most casual conversation without switching it 
to the one awful subject of the torpedoed 
vessel; and how at last he went into Boston 
and delivered a great and terrible oration, 
such as Pericles might have delivered at the 
clay-pits, over America’s dead. No friend of 
Professor Royce’s can regret this change, this 
flowering of a man’s inner life into sudden, 
magnificent speech and action, and no reader 
of “The Hope of the Great Community” will 
lay the book down without a keen sense of 
gratitude and a clearer understanding of what 
Professor Royce called, not America’s rights, 
but America’s duty in the war. 

The book contains other utterances besides 
the Boston speech. It contains a curious 
identification of Pauline Christianity with our 
common dream of a World Community; it 
contains a fascinating chapter on the “Pos- 
sibility of International Insurance,” in which 
Professor Royce speaks not on behaif of polit- 
ical counter-irritants against war, such as the 
League to Enforce Peace, but for an economic 
internationalism based on a system of life 
and fire insurance for nations instead of 
individuals; the life insured being national 


| life, and the menacing fire being war. 


There is mordant humor in this valedictory 
volume, as when the author wrete in regard 
to Austria’s reply to one of the numerous 
American notes. It “was precisely in the 
spirit of Cain’s reply when he was challenged 
from overhead regarding the results of his 
late unpleasantness with his brother Abel. 
For Cain, while his brother’s blood was cry- 
ing from the ground, received a somewhat 
stern diplomatic communication from a moral 


_ power, demanding: ‘Where is thy brother?’ 


And Cain in substance begged to acknowledge 
the esteemed favor of this communication 
from on high, and seems at first to have taken 
a certain stilles Vergniigen in begging to rep- 
resent first that, so far as he knew, he was 


_ not his brother’s keeper; while, for the rest, 
| he desired most respectfully, and in the 


friendliest spirit, to inquire what law of God 


| or man he was supposed to have broken.” 


The book is small, but it is the summing 


_ up of a great soul —a life touched by a flame 


not unlike that which fell upon Saul when 
he went up to Damascus. But Professor Royce 
was a twentieth-century and thoroughly 
American Saul, and a Saul with a sense of 
humor as well as a moral sense. 

Epwarp Eyre Hunt. 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF HISTORY. 


THE PurRPosE oF History. By F. J. E. Wood- 

bridge. (Columbia University Press; $1.) 

A book from Professor Woodbridge is 
something of an event in philosophical litera- 
ture. Few men have made so high a reputa- 
tion on so relatively small a literary output. 
It is evident that he does not find the business 
of composition in any sense an easy matter. 
But while nothing that he writes makes easy 
reading, nothing that he writes fails to make 
fruitful thinking. He never discusses until 
he has understood; he never touches until he 
is able to enlighten. His work is packed with 
profound and suggestive thought. It is always 
eminently sane and clear-headed and purpo- 
sive. It is refreshingly free from the irritat- 
ing (and usually unnecessary) technicalities 
which so often make the literature of Amer- 
ican philosophy unreadable. He has per- 
formed a valuable service in the publication 
of this important little volume. 

The purpose of history is a problem which 
has long puzzled as it has long enlightened — 
the words are synonymous—thinkers. To 
Polybius it was the great storehouse of polit- 
ical examples. To that most brilliant of polit- 
ical knaves, Lord Bolingbroke, it was 
philosophy teaching by examples. Carlyle 
would have made it a “universal divine scrip- 
ture” to enforce the necessity of aristocracy. 
Treitschke used it as a weapon in the service 
of a political creed. Sir John Seeley taught 
a fascinated generation of Cambridge students 
that it is the master-key to the great problems 
that oppress our time. Tot homines quot 
sententiae; the grain of truth in each is dis- 
tressingly apparent. But we need something 
more than the eclectic dogmatism upon which 
these views are mainly founded. History in 
this pragmatic age must justify itself to its 
audience. The gentler crafts of letters are 
in grave danger of contemptuous banishment 
at a time when all study is undergoing the 
process of organization. Even the novel and 
the poem have become a department of polit- 
ieal instruction and social evidence; and the 
novels of Mr. Bennett no less than the poetry 
(God forgive me!) of Mr. Masters will prob- 
ably figure in the innumerable doctorate 
theses of the next half-century, so that a call 
to a new analysis of motives and of value 
comes at a moment when the world is 
eminently in the mood to consider reconstruc- 
tions. 

The main thesis of Professor Woodbridge’s 
book is to insist upon the pluralism of history. 
We are watching no vast drama of which the 








| plot is single. We can disentangle no definite 





purpose, no obvious end. Whatever design 
the drama may reveal is the work of its actors, 
and we put on one side all question of author- 
ship. This banishment of the theological 
interpretation of history is a useful thing. It 
makes possible the immediate admission that 
the motives of human action are so infinitely 
various as to make illegitimate an insistence 
upon exclusive themes. Those who write a 
Prussian history, for example, which does no 
more than urge the effort of her kings from 
Reformation-times to save the German nation, 
commit themselves at the outset to psycholog- 
ical misunderstanding. We can rule out phil- 
osophically Masson’s view of Napoleon, on the 
one hand, and Taine’s ghastly picture on the 
other. Our historical paint-box will cease to 
limit itself to black and white ; it will discover, 
not for the first time, the historical signifi- 
cance of the spectroscope. We shall insist, in 
fact, upon the humanity of men. It is prob- 
able that thereby we shal! write the truer 
history. 

Not less important is Professor Wood- 
bridge’s insistence upon history as a career 
in time. We too often tend, as he points out, 
to think of time in terms of space and thus to 
make too easily our lineal bisections. The 
problem is, in fact, less simple. Each age has 
a different experience, and it is inevitable that 
its accumulation should mirror that lesson 
within itself. It is too late for us, as Sir 
W. 8S. Gilbert genially remarked, to be early 
English, What we write of the French 
Revolution is bound to be a different history 
from that of Louis Blane or even of M. 
Aulard. The real past and the historical past 
are two very different things; and however 
near we may approach to the first, it is in 
terms of the second that we shall interpret 
it. For when we seek to unlock the meaning 
of an event, we cannot but bring to the process 
the added results of time. What it was, the 
bare record may state; but for the mere 
chronicler of events we shall have no especial 
respect. The important thing is the judg- 
ment we pronounce, the conclusions we 
deduce, and to their making time brings 
inevitably its changing deposit, so that the 
Greeks for us are a different people from 
what they were for the citizens of republican 
Rome. The Zeitgeist enters into the picture 
and colors it. We may indeed get ever 
nearer to the actual record of things. The 
sciences auxiliary to history have in the last 
century very largely re-created our materials. 
Semitic history, for instance, is not what it 
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was when Wellhausen and Robertson Smith 
began their incomparable researches. Pal- 
grave wrote of a Normandy which has been 
since remade by the scholarship and patience 
of Powicke and Haskins. Between the Eng- 
lish law of Reeves and that of Frederic Mait- 
land there lies a gap which even time can 
hardly bridge: so that if history is what has 
happened, the record of human progress, we 
must not fail to remember that the past, in 
a real sense, is forever changing because to- 
morrow the burden of to-day will change its 
perspective. 

But Professor Woodbridge rightly points 
out that the pluralism of history in no sense 
implies its discontinuity. We can never make 
temporal distinctions that are not artificial. 
Its chain of causation is in an ultimate sense 
unified. The nineteenth century has been 
largely spent in the discovery of historical 
kinships. Ours is the age in which evolution 
has become the guiding principle of scientific 
investigation. We cannot, says Mr. Wood- 
bridge finely, look modern life in the face and 
expect to know it. What we are, we are 
because our ancestors have been. Nothing can 
be rightly understood save in the perspective 
of development. And the value of this unity 
lies in the basis it affords for prospective spec- 
ulation. The student who has pondered over 
the character of Greek democracy is the more 
fitted, if he be intelligent, to deal with its 
more modern forms. The life of Cleon may 


illustrate the life of Mr. Lloyd-George; and | 


the Englishman who has been obsessed by 
Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence will perhaps find 
the secret of certain unconscious irritations 
when he considers the excessive morality of 
the elder Cato. History, moreover, as Mr. 
Delisle Burns has recently and very suggest- 
ively demonstrated, is a stimulus to idealism ; 
for when the last cynicisms have been uttered, 
it is surely undeniable that each age has been 
largely guided in its attitude by a conception 
of a good higher than that which it then 
enjoyed. Even in our own time of gloom 
that underlying optimism finds its aspiring 
speculations. 

Above all, history is the great justification 
of intelligence. 
eloquently remarks, an 
rational living.” It recalls us from a world 
where Mr. Chesterton would have us eat 
caviare on impulse to one in which many of 
us may remember that our digestions are 
unsuited to the consumption of caviare. There 
is no remedy for our ills save thought. Emo- 
tion is of value only in so far as it is the 
servant of intelligence. We refuse, then, to 


“illustration of 


It is, as Mr. Woodbridge | 


be mastered by tradition; we seek continually 
our emancipation. We know, it may be, but 
a fragment of existence, but in this knowledge 
we find the secret of a richer and more splen- 
did life. That, after all, is the supreme 
justification that thought can offer. 

Harowip J. LAsKI. 





THE ZIONIST HOPE. 


ZIONISM AND THE JEWISH FUTURE. 
writers. Edited by H. Sacher. 
Co.; $1.) 

The ravages which the war in Europe has 
brought to Belgium are hardly a circumstance 
to the horror which the war has brought to 
the Jewry of eastern Europe. The Pale and 
Galicia, like Belgium, have been the theatre of 
the great conflict, and from the beginning 
their Jewish population has not only been 
terrorized by the soldiery of both sides but 
has been expropriated and pauperized also, 
until now it is dying of disease and starva- 
tion by thousands. Relief can be brought to 
it only with difficulty, and the problems of 
relief are only the beginnings of problems 
of Jewish life which must come after the war. 

These problems are continuous with the 
whole complex of problems that have gone 
throughout modern history under the rubric 
of “The Jewish Question.” The present 
book is one of the contributions to a cherished 
solution of that question. Its editor is a 
distinguished British journalist; among the 
contributors to its pages are civil servants 
of the British government, Jewish religious 
leaders, and American college professors. It 
points out that, in Dr. Weizmann’s words, 
“the problem is essentially that of fitting into 
the modern world a national group which has 
survived from ancient times without the 
ordinary attributes of nationhood.” It traces, 
in Mr. Sacher’s survey of a century of Jewish 
history, the attempts of the Jews to solve that 
problem; in Mr. Hyamson’s discussion of 
anti-Semitism, the clerical and _ political 
response of the Gentile environment to these 
attempts; and in subsequent essays, the rise 
of the Zionist movement,— first as a rejoinder 
to anti-Semitism, and then as a constructive 
programme of democracy, social justice, and 
international service. 

The Zionist movement aims to establish in 
Palestine a legally assured and publicly 
secured home for the Jewish people. It turns 
into a practical social endeavor what had 
been, from the time of the first exile to the 
present day, a pious hope for Messianic 
deliverance among the great mass of the 
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Jewish people. The feeling for Palestine 
among the Jews has been so intense that they 
have undergone every hardship and con- 
demned themselves to any degree of suffering 
rather than forgo the programme of re-set- 
tlement in that land. In the year 1903, when 
the British government made the Zionist 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Congress the generous offer of Uganda, it | 


was the representatives of the Russian and 
Roumanian Jews, who, although they had 


apparently the most to gain by accepting it, | 


rejected the offer completely and finally. 
They had been setting up small colonies in 
Palestine from the year 1882 on. The colon- 
ists had faced all sorts of hardships, natural 
and social, springing from conditions of the 
soil and the enmities of the Arab and Bedouin 
population, from ignorance of the art and 
science of agriculture, from disease, and all 
sorts of other causes. They had conquered 
these hardships to such a degree that their 
work won the earnest sympathy and generous 
coéperation of the Parisian Rothschild. The 
colonies at that time, however, were private 
enterprises animated by no great social ideal. 
In them the individual Jew found his freedom 
and his happiness. After the reactive phase of 
the Zionist movement had given way to the 
constructive phase, however, a new attitude 
and a new programme defined themselves, 
both in colonization and in outlook. 

As Mr. Norman Bentwich writes in his 
essay on the future of Palestine: 

Herzl conceived Palestine alike as the Jewish coun- 
try and as the ideal community. It was the old- 
new-land in which the spiritual heritage of the past 
should be combined with the social dreams of the 
present by the people whose history embraces almost 
the whole of civilization. The houses were to be more 
beautiful than those of European towns, the villages 
and cities better planned, universal education, codpera- 
tive enterprises, and other devices of the Socialist 
state for the happiness of the mass wouid have their 
place side by side with Hebraic institutions making 
for equality. The year of release and the jubilee 





should be revived and become the basis of a happier | 


social order than that which had grown up in Europe. 


Henry George, shortly before Herzl wrote, had found | 


in the Mosaic legislation, the model of the ideal social 
system, standing not for the protection of property 
80 much as for the protection of humanity. When the 
people from whom have sprung the fathers of modern 
socialism have the opportunity to work out their 
political institutions on their own lines, they should 
avoid the economic evils that beset young political 
communities and provide for mankind the example of 
harmonious society. 


Zionist colonization has aimed to put much 
of this programme into practical operation. 
It has increased tremendously the economic 
value of Palestine. By the institution of the 
National Fund, the function of which is to 





buy land which is to be the inalienable pos- | 





session of the Jewish people, and by the use | 


of that land for coiperative colonization, 
schools, and so on, the Zionists have begun to 
carry out successfully a programme of social 
justice. The Hebrew language has become 
the language of the daily life and has been 
expressed in a varied scientific and belle- 
tristic literature. Zionists contend that the 
Jewish people, equally with all the other 
peoples of the earth, have a right to free 


| expression of their collective. genius in the 


common life of mankind. They declare that 
whatever service the Jewish people can render 
mankind, can be rendered only through this 
freedom. The basis of the Zionist programme 
is a vision of international comity, of the 
team-play of the nations of the earth, in which 
each, by the perfection of its own qualities, 
renders the greatest possible service to all. 
H. M. Kauen. 








A NEW LITERATURE OF PEACE. 





Towarp a LastIne SETTLEMENT. 
C. R. Buxton. (Macmillan Co.; $1.) 
THe War anp Democracy. By R. W. Seton- 
Watson. (Macmillan Co.; 80 cts.) 

TOWARD INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By J..A. 

Hobson. (Maemillan Co.; $1.) 

Attention has been so insistently drawn, in 
the United States, to the physical energies 
released by the war and the material resources 
revealed, that far too little consideration is 
given to a less spectacular but equally 
important set of energies and resources. They 
are the mental energies and the spiritual 
resources which march with equal stride, and 
with them the United States will have to com- 
pete, not in the stupid struggle for trade but 
in the inspiriting rivalry of thought. It is too 
early to write in full the history of thought in 
England since the war, but its main charac- 
teristics are already visible, its chief currents 
ean be traced, and in its literature its signif- 
icance is apparent. 

The things which impress one most on com- 
ing into contact with the thought of England 
are its steadiness and its intensity, its loyalty 
and its strength, the confidence and conscious- 
ness of its direction, and the hardy and 
adventurous spirit in which it deals with 
realities. A review such as this would have 
to trespass into the domain of sociology were 
all the sources of this character to be traced; 
but it must be said that the foundation of 
every virtue which thought possesses in 
modern England is the power which comes 
from knowledge. There is a solidity of learn- 
ing which differs widely from documented 
research; and there is a vigorous habit of 
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thinking both in the production of literature 
and (to a lesser extent) in its reception. 
Obviously, the two chief directions of this 
active foree must be winning the war and 
winning the reconstruction. Behind each has 
grown a tributary of less immediate force,— 
a new interpretation of history and a new 
foundation for peace. All these have already 
their literatures. It has been the misfortune 
of the last to be obscure and even to be con- 


| 


| 
| 


Between lie virtually all the questions of the 


' war, nationaliem and the rights of small 


| 
| 


nations, internationalism and international 
finance, the relations between civilized and 
backward peoples, democracy and foreign 
policy, and the future of the super-state, or 
league of nations. Some of these subjects are 


| highly involved, yet it is notable that nearly 


fused with the pacifist literature with which | 


it has nothing to do. 

I have called it a new literature of peace 
because I believe that it makes ultimately for 
peace, and because, in the pressing agony of 
the present, one clings with desperation to 
every faint hope, to every distant promise, 
as an assurance of sanity. But the title does 
violence to the cardinal principle of these 


books. Their object is not the understanding | 


of peace but the understanding of war. They 
lead not necessarily to peace but to justice 
and freedom, even at the cost of the world 
entrenched. They are confessedly ineffectual 


all the books issued in the past two years 
dealing with them are addressed to the lay 
reader in the confident assumption that books 
which are worth reading at this time are 
worthy of study as well. 

“The War and Democracy,” first issued 
in 1914 and since in seven successive reprints, 
and “An Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Relations,” are the two works which 
in form and content demand first attention. 
That the former, issued in the first heat of 
battle, should bear so few signs of small hate, 
should be so restrained and yet so just, is 
more than a tribute to its authors. For the 
book was written for and dedicated to the 


_ “Workers’ Educational Association”; it was, 


in ending this war; they may be terribly | 


effective in bringing on the next one if 
tyranny and injustice are the result of this. 


Their great purpose is to make the future | 
condition of the world, be it peace or war, | 


honestly democratic. 
method is that they offer democracy no con- 
trol but that which it may win for itself by 
study and by thought. 


The novelty of their | 


moreover, widely read outside that interesting 
organization. So the sobriety and the thought- 
fulness of the readers is to be commended, no 
less than the honesty of the authors. Of these 
the name of Alfred E. Zimmern will be best 
known to Americans, as the author of “The 
Greek Commonwealth.” He contributes 
besides the introduction an acute analysis of 


| Germany, and an article on “German Culture 


Many of the books in this new literature | 
have been issued by or under the egis of the | 
Council for Study of International Relations, | 


an organization of which Viscount Bryce is the 
head. Unlike the Union for Democratic Con- 
trol it has no programme and its aim is 
expressed in its title. Conscious of the gap 
which existed between the Foreign 
the people in August, 1914, the Council hopes 
“to help British citizens to think clearly on 
these themes, so that the labours of statesmen 
for the establishment of a happier condition 
of things shall have the encouragement and 
support of an enlightened public opinion.” 
It is, in a sense, an extension of the process 
of “going to the country,” a familiar 
expedient of British polities, and one which, 
curiously enough, has been tried not without 
success by President Wilson. It is important 


to note that he too took the question of peace | smile 
| Seton-Watson, 


and war before the citizens, for their encour- 
agement and support. 


and the British Commonwealth” which con- 
ceals, under a simple manner, a profound 
indictment of German culture and education, 
and which deals as pitilessly with the Ger- 


man theory of nationality as it does with the 
_ loose ideals of inter-state powers. The latter 


Office and | 


_ “Nationality and Government” 


point Mr. Zimmern has taken up in more 
detail in his criticism of the League of Peace, 
which forms part of a stimulating essay on 
(London : 
Sherratt & Hughes). The other articles in the 
book deal with the growth of the national idea 
in Europe, with various countries engaged in 


_ the war, with the issues involved, with foreign 
_ policy, and with certain social and economic 
_ aspects of the war. The book is almost ele- 


| mentary; each essay 


The first effort is to bring home the signif- ~ 
_ to foreign politics; Arthur Greenwood, secre- 


icance of citizenship, particularly in the 
British Empire; the last is to suggest a 
basis for peace in which the British Empire 
and the rest of the world could agree. 


is an introduction to a 
wide field of thought and literature. But the 
introduction itself is clear and comprehensive 
The other contributors are R. W. 
now editing “The New 
Europe,” a weekly which is chiefly devoted 


tary of the Council for Study of International 
Relations, and J. Dover Wilson, late lecturer 


| at the University of Helsingfors. 
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In the time which passed between the first 
publication of this book and the appearance 
of “An Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Relations,” the direction of thought 
had changed, and we pass from an inter- 
pretation of the war, its causes and effects, 
to a study of the basis of peace. The quality 
of the two books is the same; Mr. Greenwood 
writes in both; P. H. Kerr, editor of the 
“Round Table,” represents the powerful 
Round Table groups as Mr. Zimmern does in 
the former volume; and there are essays on 
the history of war and peace in the past 
century, on international law, and on the 
eauses and consequences of modern wars. 
The key to the book is to be found in Mr. 
Greenwood’s calm statement that “the goal of 
political endeavour is freedom.” It is only 
here that the revolutionary quality of that 
apparently obvious claim can be realized. In 
the United States it is a platitude; here it 
is a truth to be fought for against those who 
believe that the goal of all endeavor is 
peace. Mr. Greenwood is certain that peace 
is the means to the great end which is human 
liberty; he is equally certain that liberty 
ean be attained only through corporate 
action. But he does not admit that peace is 
itself an end, or the final desirable thing in 
human life. The trail of Mazzini is over him 
as it seems to be over most of the men and 
women who write with inspiration of the 
future. 

Mr. Kerr’s interpretation of imperialism is 
equally fresh and, to those who believe that 
the history of the British Empire is one 
purely of aggression and exploitation, it must 
be something of a shock. Essentially the 
theory is that imperialism is the only way 
to save a backward people from the aggression 
of individuals representing a higher stage of 
civilization. In its whole development this 
idea is a notable contribution for which the 
whole Round Table seems to be responsible. 
Although it is a defence of imperialism, it 
is not a defence of exploitation —at least in 
the hands of its present authors. 

The question of backward nations leads to 
the whole study of nationalism and interna- 
tionalism, on which the mere bibliography is 
already great. “The rights of small nations,” 
according to Mr. Asquith’s famous declara- 
tion, must be vindicated in this war, but most 
of the work published on the question is as 
dynamite placed under that rock of faith. 
Mr. Zimmern, in the essay already referred to, 
finds nationality an arbitrary and insecure 

foundation upon which statehood or govern- 
ment can be based; Professor Ramsay Muir, 
in his “Nationalism and Internationalism” 





(London: Constable), while not so severe, 
drives hard against the perversion of nation- 
alism called “racialism,” as expounded by 
H. H. Chamberlain, and seeing in Germany 
and her allies the last forces arrayed against 
both nationalism and a true internationalism, 
properly calls this war the culmination of 
modern history. His book is the first reading 
of modern history as the record of national 
aspirations, and it is a prophecy of the turn- 
ing of those aspirations, when satisfied, to 
the wider field of internationalism. Neither 
he nor Mr. Zimmern believes that a league of 
nations (more properly called an Inter-State 
Government) can be based on a true interna- 
tionalism at present; both are critical of the 
proposals because of the surrender of liberties 
which they involve; both look forward only 
to the growth of a spirit of common interest 
and common consent between nations as the 
basis for international law. Again, freedom 
and knowledge must precede a lasting or 
desirable peace. 

The book, “Toward a Lasting Settlement,” 
links up with the preceding because it believes 
that the only secure international relations 
are those founded upon the consent not only 
of governments but of peoples. Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson is an enthusiast for international- 
ism, believes that it is the cause of democracy 
and of civilization. Where Professor Muir 
sees national aspirations as the causes of the 
nineteenth century’s wars Mr. Dickinson sees 
only desire for territory. The same volume, 
however, contains the n corrective in 
an admirable essay by Charles Roden Buxton 
on “Nationality.” Mr. Brailsford discusses 
“The Organization of Peace” with no exces- 
sive trust in mechanism, but with hope that 
the mechanical scheme would last long enough 
for a moral force to grow up. The most 
complete, favorable criticism of the inter- 
state idea is to be found in J. A. Hobson’s 
“Toward International Government” (origi- 
nally brought out under the direction of the 
Union of Democratic Control). 

Finally, there is a series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Council for Study of Interna- 
tional Relations (The C S I R, 1 General 
Buildings, Westminster, London). These 
pamphlets are intended as aids to study for 
members of the Adults Study groups, the 
miners’ associations, the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, and many other groups 
organized in recent years for the study of 
domestic problems, now thrown, almost vio- 
lently, into a study of the world. The schemes 
of study are simple but provocative. Ques- 
tions are thrown out: “ What would have been 
the probable course of events if Mr. Roosevelt 
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had been President of the United States in | 


1914?” or “How high do you rate the advan- 


of aspirations for national independence?” 
A series of pamphlets does exist for giving 
information concerning the countries at war, 


and it is to be extended, I believe, to neutral | 
countries. It is almost needless to say that | 


far from being friendless in England, the 
United States possesses here a tremendous 


potential friendship, which is discernible in | 


almost all the literature of peace. 
The importance of these books is not in 
the theories they uphold, nor even in the 


interpretation of history, past and present | 


and future, which they develop. It lies in 
the habit of study and the habit of thinking 
which they assume and require. To this con- 
sequence of the war, the fresher vitality of 


thought and its sole devotion to the problems | 
| 263 pages of text are abundantly illustrated 


of the commonwealth, America is, at least, 
not indifferent. 
driven mathematicians and miners, dilettanti 
and soldiers and theorists, to think of the state 


and for the state, will not be ended with the | 
It has had profound effects already | 
| the lingering of the older tradition within 
Of the books mentioned that of Professor | 


war. 
and there is no reason to question its future. 


Muir alone is written well enough to be per- 


manent in literature; it is at once a piece of | 
propaganda and a serious work of history. | 
But there is not a word in the whole collection | 


which is not tellingly written. Sobriety and 
sincerity and a vast amount of hard, clear 


thinking have already done something to | 
_ Baltimore. We pass on through such a ghastly 
| and interesting performance as the Giambono 


redeem the world from intolerable wars. 
GiuBert VIvIAN SELDEs. 


RECONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 


VENETIAN PAINTING IN AMERICA: The Fifteenth 
Century. By Bernard Berenson. (Frederic 
Fairchild Sherman; $4.) 


Gathered and amplified into a book, Mr. 


Berenson’s conclusions, known to us through | 


his serial studies in “Art in America,” have 
gained in persuasion and consequence. Mr. 


Berenson, finding an adequately representa- | 
tive sequence of Venetian paintings* in our | 


collections, has grouped them historically ; 
and adopting the discursive method of his 
avowed master Morelli, he has made them the 
pretext for discussion of almost all problems 
incident to their study. Far from merely 
being a commentary running with an interest- 





Venetian 


*It may be interesting to note 


pictures has gra 
Philadelphia (26), and Boston (15). 


| ing. 


The stimulus which has | 


| provided with two tables and two indexes. 


_ severe, collaborating craftsmen, 


that the bulk of 
to New York (81), Baltimore (28), | 


ing and important series of pictures, the book 


| results in one of the most significant works of 


tages of peace? Higher than the satisfaction | reconstructive criticism that have appeared in 


recent years on the subject of Italian paint- 
It teems with incidental criticism, xs- 
thetic evaluations, and valuable hints of 
attribution, with all the secondary questions 
that irritate one’s periods of patient and 
intensely critical study. 

As one might expect, the central figure in 
the book is Giovanni Bellini, and the central 


| problem, his chronology. Though much that 


is original, illuminating, and indeed inval- 
uable is said about Cima, Carpaccio, Mon- 
tagna, and the hosts that make a pale circle 
about him, what eminently interests Mr. 
Berenson is to adduce their work wherever 
possible for the establishment of Giovanni’s 
chronology and his artistic personality. The 


with one hundred and ten reproductions and 


The first two chapters are by way of a histor- 
ical introduction. The first reviews Gio- 
vanni’s artistic antecedents in Venice, and 


Venetian painting, that of the Muranese; the 
second deals with the only material foreign 
influence (excepting Mantegna’s), from be- 
yond Florence, in the person of Antonello. 
We encounter at the beginning of our sur- 
vey a signed triptych by Caterino (active 
from 1362), the earliest Venetian painter of 
any importance, in the Walters collection, 


at the Metropolitan Museum to an important 
work of the early Muranese school, by the two 
Giovanni 
d’Alemagna and Antonio Vivarini. After 
examining some rather indifferent school pic- 


| tures, we are introduced to a series of works 


of rare quality by two of the most charming 
masters of decorative design. 
We begin with Mr. Platt’s Virgin, by 


_ Bartolomeo Vivarini, a work produced in all 


the reserved yet ecstatic freshness of creative 
youth ; then come Mr. Morgan’s “Epiphany,” 
by Bartolomeo, of crisp and dainty handi- 
work; a grave and beautiful Virgin by the 
same hand, from the late Theodore Davis 
collection, now hanging in the Metropolitan 
Museum ; and a number of Crivellis, of which 
Mr. Lehman’s is the most distinguished bit 
of decoration, Mrs. Gardner’s, a diminutive 
fairyland version of the Romance of St. 
George in exquisite pattern. 
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The chapter closes with the examination of 
an austere St. Jerome, belonging to Mr. 
Augustus Healy of Brooklyn, which Mr. 
Berenson attributes hesitatingly to Jacopo 
Bellini. The next chapter starts out with a 
brief discussion of two portraits, one grave, 
one gay, both ingenious syntheses of individ- 
uality, by the mighty Antonello da Messina, 
whose greatness, as indeed we emphatically 
feel in looking at these, “consisted in present- 
ing objects more directly, more penetratingly, 
more connectedly and more completely than 
we could see them for ourselves.” Of what 
immediately follows, the most interesting are 
the profound and intimate appreciation of 
Mr. Frick’s Provencal Pieta, which had been 
going under Antonello’s' name, and the 
identification? of the hand of a Palermitan 
follower of Antonello in the “St. Rosalie” of 
the Walters collection and a Virgin in the 
National Gallery. 

This brings both author and reader to the 
desired haven: the great Venetian of the fif- 
teenth century, and to the crux of his early 


chronology, which Mr. Berenson in some of | 


the shrewdest reckoning fundamentally rev- 
olutionizes. He launches daringly into heter- 
odoxy by announcing in his heading a new 
theory of Giovanni’s development, and by 
pushing Mr. Johnson’s Virgin, which has 
hitherto gone unchallenged as the earliest of 
his youthful works, two decades up the cen- 
tury. 

The careful demonstration which follows 
centres in a significant similarity between the 
Holy Child in this picture and the little boy 
who nestles against his mother’s knee in the 
“Cireumeision” of Mantegna’s triptych at the 
Uffizzi. This figure was taken over without 
material changes; only, in our picture, the 
Child has been reversed and the arrangement 
of the extremities made to chime with the 
whole system of design. 

But the “peevish squirm,” easily explained 
in Mantegna’s picture, can be accounted for 
in Mr. Johnson’s Madonna only on the 
assumption that the Christ was copied from 
Mantegna’s boy. Now, as all the respected 
authorities are, on internal and external 
evidence, agreed that Mantegna’s Uffizzi trip- 
tych was painted in 1464, we must regard the 
date as a chronological boundary before which 
the Johnson picture, for the reasons indicated, 
could by no means have been painted. 

Having fixed 1464 as the earliest possible 
date for the painting of the Johnson Madonna, 





first in Gazette des Beaux Arts, March 1913. 


| 
| 





Mr. Berenson finds reasons, in its structural 
and stylistic resemblances to works executed 
by Bellini and his assistants between 1469 
and 1476, for dating it “scarcely earlier than 
1470.” With the securing of this date, the 
works stylistically associated with it are sub- 
jected to the same fate, which means that 
what was formerly dated between 1450 and 
1455 has now to be put fifteen years later. 

To account for the vacuum he has created 
in Giovanni’s early artistic activity, Mr. 
Berenson argues ingeniously that all of 
Bellini’s extant works that may “plausibly 
be placed before 1470 could easily have been 
painted after 1465, and in point of style they 
resemble each other sufficiently to admit of 
being thus crowded together.” Even if some 
of the panels are of earlier origin “they are 
at once too few and too close to each 
other to be, if spread over so long a time, more 
than a confession of slow and feeble develop- 
ment.” And Mr. Berenson finds it easier in 
view of Giovanni’s rate of advance later in 
his career “to believe that not many years 
elapsed between any of the paintings of this, 
than to assume that Giovanni Bellini was 
something of a dullard in his early life.” 

There seems to be some explanation for this 
delayed development in the fact that Gio 
vanni — like his brother Gentile — continued 
as assistant to his father until past his thir- 
tieth year. This inference is conventionally 
made from the joint signature of Jacopo 
Bellini and his two sons, on the lost altar- 
piece painted for the Gattamelata chapel, 
Padua, in 1460. Moreover, Gentile’s first 
dated work (1465) betrays a hand unaccus- 
tomed before then to work in total indepen- 
dence. 

It was apparently the father, too, who, 
responsible for the retarded evolution of his 
sons, prevented Giovanni from following the 
inflexible manner of Mantegna, his brother-in- 
law since 1453. The Johnson Madonna is one 
of the first works in which Mr. Berenson sees 
the emancipated Giovanni imitate his relative. 
As that influence has hitherto been supposed 
to have palpably begun in Giovanni’s forma- 
tive period, it is another matter requiring 
revision ; and in this connection one comes to 
wonder how Mr. Berenson would dismiss the 
accepted explanation of the affinities between 
Mantegna’s “Agony” (1459) and Giovanni’s 
representation of the same subject, hanging 
together in the National Gallery. 

With the pretty Madonna belonging to Mr. 
Platt we enter into a period of greater crea- 
tive expansion ; and the air about our ears has 
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cooled. The stately beauty of the Davis, 
Johnson, and Lehman Virgins, certainly the 
finest of Giovanni’s first-known works, is fol- 
lowed by pictures — Madonnas, all but one — 
peopled by a richer humanity, and of a more 
vitally informing yet caressing chiaroscuro. 
None pass in date beyond 1488, and the 
reason may be that there is but a handful of 
works by Bellini, painted in the last three 
decades of his life, that has come down to us. 
They are each of a unique interest, some of a 
unique beauty. The Huntington Madonna 
(very soon after 1480) is but a reversed var- 
iant of Mantegna’s Bergamo Virgin and the 
“latest work of Giambellino in which unmis- 
takeable and even striking evidence of Man- 
tegna’s influence is to be discovered”; Mr. 
Salomon’s, painted after 1485, is sensitive 
with a touch of mysticism. There is a deep 
note of solemn almost petulant exaltation in 
Mr. Willys’s Madonna, who is wrapped in 
the shadow and atmosphere of the Frari trip- 
tych. This is the latest Bellini in America. 
The chapter closes with the sublime St. 
Francis belonging to Mr. Frick. There is an 
amplitude and sweep in this composition such 
as we find in other of Bellini’s works of a pro- 
founder and more possessing beauty. But, 
rather than the humble voice of God’s trouba- 
dour, we fancy we hear the ringing of the 
rhetoric of a Hebrew prophet addressing him- 
self to the Unseen. Mr. Berenson rescues 
this picture from its former attribution to 
Basaiti and plausibly claims it for Giovanni 
in the period of his Naples “Transfiguration.” 
As it was still unfinished in 1525, Mr. Beren- 
son, basing his suggestion on the appearance 
of the trees in the middle distance, supposes 
it was directly afterward completed by 
Girolamo da Santacroce. 

The remaining three chapters are devoted 
to scrupulously differentiated heads: chapter 
IV, the “Pictures from the Studio of Gio- 


vanni Bellini, and Contemporary Copies” ; 
chapter V, “The Contemporaries of Giovanni 
Bellini”; chapter VI, “Giovanni Bellini’s 


Pupils and Followers.” In this section Mr. 
Berenson has carefully separated works of 
artists or groups according to their artistic 
relation to Giovanni. Though they are dealt 
with as artistic entities, it is this relation that 
is of primary interest, because, wherever 
found, it is made to yield another ray of light 
that may help to illuminate our still frag- 
mentary knowledge of the master or his fol- 
lowing. 

Guided by a fund of slowly synthesized 
observation and study Mr. Berenson all but 


evokes for us the shapes or contours or design | 





of some lost masterpiece by ingenious infer- 
ential reconstruction, from scattered scraps or 
from studio pictures. The Fogg and Layard 
Virgins, the Pourtalés, “Sacra Conversa- 
zione,” in the Morgan collection, the “Christ 
at Emmaus” belonging to Mr. Walters, are 
interesting mainly in so far as they furnish 
us with clues as to the nature of the originals 
by Bellini. 

We are grateful to find some attribution 
put right, some wrong reckoning corrected, 
some tangles unravelled ; not because there is 
any absolute finality about Mr. Berenson’s 
judgments, but because they are all suggestive 
and because in making them he has indicated 
the right direction in art-criticiam. 

The number of Cimas in American collec- 
tions has furnished Mr. Berenson with occa- 
sion for a fine appreciation, and an excellent 
outline of his evolution. His Bellinesque 
Virgin in the Detroit Museum, the Tuck 
Madonna (1495) with its crystalline atmos- 
phere,— reminiscent, I venture to suggest, of 
Bellini’s “Virgin with Cherubs” (1485) ; Mr. 
Blumenthal’s lunette; Mr. Morgan’s “Sacra 
Conversazione”; Mr. Johnson’s pagan-sprr- 
ited Bacchus series, measure the scope and 
limitation of Cima’s invention. Indeed I do 
not think a more suggestive discussion of 
Cima could well be found. 


We are glad to find so much about Mon- 
tagna, Carpaccio, Basaiti, Catena, and to fol- 
low our critic when he pleads for Gentile 
Bellini as Carpaccio’s master against the 
claim for the anemic Lazzaro Bastiani. But 
for the absence of examples of such sustained 
mastery as those discussed in the chapter on 
Giovanni Bellini, the parts that follow are as 
full of eminently interesting criticism, which, 
if personal, is the synthetic act of accumulated 
esthetic emotions. It would be easy, and 
petty, to carp at a kind of criticism at once 
so daring and dogmatic. Its differences are 
perhaps differences of method. We shall find, 
naturally, also a tone of controversy, and now 
and again the irritation of expected disagree- 
ment. Yet, the stern, concentrated and 
advanced scholarship of Mr. Berenson has 
supplied students with a book of Venetian 
painting unique among its kind. 

Mr. Berenson’s contingent promise of a 
book on Bellini makes the student dream of a 
painter with his lost works reconstructed for 
us, all marshalled before us in their place, and 
the artistic personality thus evoked, standing 
up finally over against us like a living thing. 

RicHarD OFFNER. 
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A FLOOD OF FOREIGN DRAMA. 


Tue Ping-Trez. By Takeda Izumo. Adapted 
from the Japanese, with an introductory causerie 
on the Japanese theatre by M. C. Marcus. (Duf- 
field & Co.; $1.25.) 


Mopern IcELANDIC Pays: Eyvind of the Hills, 
The Hraun Farm. By Johann Sigurjénsson. 
Translated by Henninge Krohn Schanche. 
(American-Scandinavian Foundation; $1.50.) 

THE BENEFICENT Bear. By Carlo Goldoni. 

Translated by Barrett H. Clark. (Samuel 

French; 25 cts.) 

THe ArT or BEING Borep. By Edouard Paili- 

leron. Translated Barrett H. Clark and 

Hilmar Baukhage. ( uel French; 25 cts.) 

Four Piays. By Emile Augier. Translated 

with an introduction by Barrett H. Clark. With 

a preface by Brieux. (Alfred A. Knopf; $1.50.) 

THE AposTLE. By Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. 

With an introduction by Professor George 

Pierce Baker. (Doubleday, Page & Co.; 75 cts.) 

A Fausg Saint. By Francois de Curel. Trans- 

lated by Barrett H. Clark. With an introduction 

by Professor Archibald Henderson. (Doubleday, 

Page & Co.; 75 cts.) 

YoutH. By Max Halbe. Translated by Sara 

Tracy Barrows. With an introduction by Lud- 

wig Lewisohn. (Doubleday, Page & Co.; 75 cts.) 

THe Moruers. By Georg Hirschfeld. Trans- 

lated with an introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. 

(Doubleday, Page & Co.; 75 cts.) 

One of the most striking facts about the 
recent output of printed drama is the number 
and variety of translated plays. Our play- 
reading public is large, and constantly grow- 
ing larger; and it evidently is developing a 
very catholic taste. In the group of plays 
before us we can survey mankind, if not 
from China to Peru, from Iceland to Japan; 
and the list of countries represented by re- 
cently translated plays includes besides these 
France, Spain, Italy, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Sweden. This new inter- 
est in foreign drama has of course been 
greatly heightened by the war. It is pleasant 
to believe that war itself may help to scatter 
the seeds of better understanding and peace. 
Surely the knowledge of other nations’ 
peculiarities and points of view should serve 
as a foundation for firmer international 
friendship. Here is an invasion which makes 
for intelligent sympathy and good will. 

One test of an author’s greatness is the 
question, “Can he conquer a foreign public 
through translation?” Under the best of cir- 
cumstances, there are barriers to be sur- 
mounted; when a skilful translator has 
removed the obstacle of language, the more 
difficult barriers of divergent beliefs, customs, 
and traditions still separate the writer from 
his new public. To pass these bounds the 
foree of genius is generally required; and 
even genius, when it is narrowly national, is 





sometimes unsuccessful in the attempt. For 
us the important questions about all these 
plays are: “How far do they succeed in mak- 
ing us forget differences in point of view and 
background? How far do they make us 
understand the characters as human beings — 
and sympathize with them?” By this test 
primarily I shall try to judge the plays. It 
may be objected that the reader should act- 
ively codperate with the author, and endeavor 
to meet him halfway. But reasonable as this 
sounds, it may easily be pressed too far. If 
we are constantly occupied in the effort to 
imagine ourselves Spaniards or Icelanders, 
we cannot enjoy the play. All that can fairly 
be expected of us is to try at the outset to 
lay aside our prejudices and read with an 
open mind. If then the play does not reach 
us, it is for us a failure. 

“The Pine-Tree” is “adapted” from the 
Japanese of Takeda Izumo (1688-1756). It 
is preceded by an informal essay on the 
Japanese theatre which occupies somewhat 
more than half of the slender volume. This 
is well written and interesting; I cannot 
judge of its accuracy. “Japanese plays,” Mr. 
Marcus tells us, “have generally from twelve 
to twenty acts, and their performance takes a 
whole day.” “The Pine-Tree” is a single act 
(often presented by itself) of one of these 
long tragedies, which, we are told, is “prob- 
ably the most extolled of all Japanese 
dramas.” Its theme is the heroic sacrifice by 
a nobleman and his wife of their own son to 
save the son of their dead feudal lord. Here 
at once we encounter one of the barriers I 
just referred to; in its very theme the play 
is repugnant to our Occidental notions of 
ethics. Deliberately Matsuo and his wife 
leave their son to certain death, because this 
is the only way to preserve the life to which 
their house owes allegiance. Yet the genius 
of the Japanese dramatist triumphs over this 
extraordinary handicap. He has conceived 
the central situation with such vividness and 
power, he has shown us the passion of loyalty 
with such reality, that we accept for the 
moment the Japanese ethical doctrine, alien as 
it is to our own. In the tragic emotions of 
pity and terror we willingly forget our dis- 
belief in his stern code. He has done more; 
he has overcome the disadvantage of an 
unsatisfactory translation. Mr. Marcus’s 
rendering is sincere and sympathetic, but he 
cannot write good English verse. His awk- 
ward lines have nothing of the delicacy and 
little of the reticence and suggestiveness 
which, as scholars assure us, are characteristic 
of Japanese poetry. To do it justice in Eng- 
lish, “The Pine-Tree” needs a translator who 
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ean write in the style of Mr. Masefield’s | 


superb Japanese drama, “The Faithful.” 
Standing as they do somewhat apart from 

the main European currents, the two Icelandic 

_ plays may properly be discussed by them- 


selves. The author, Jéhann Sigurjénsson, is | 


introduced to the American public by the 


American-Scandinavian Foundation as a 
representative of the renaissance of Icelandic | 


literature. Though these plays were pro- 
duced in Copenhagen, and though one of them 


was originally written in Danish, they are | 


thoroughly Icelandic in setting and spirit. 
The stronger and later one, “Eyvind of the 
Hills,” is based on a romantic story of an 
eighteenth century outlaw who, having wear- 


ied of the loneliness of his mountain retreat, | 


descends to the valleys and under an assumed 
name takes service as a farm hand. His 


mistress Halla, a well-to-do widow, falls in | 
love with him; and rejecting the advances of | 


Bjorn the bailiff, who has discovered that the 
supposed farm hand is the notorious outlaw, 
she flees to the mountains with her lover. She 
bears him two children, whom, rather than 
allow them to be captured by Bjérn, she sac- 


rifices. At last Eyvind and Halla, hunted to | 


the high mountains, shut up in a cabin by a 
great storm, and suffering the pangs of starva- 
tion, reproach each other for their love. 
Eyvind is determined to risk his life in the 
search for food; Halla cannot endure her 
memories alone. At last Eyvind promises to 
remain and die with her; but while he is 


doni’s “Le Bourru Bienfaisant,” and (with 
Hilmar Baukhage) Pailleron’s “Le Monde ot 
l’on s’ennuie.” This inexpensive series of 
well chosen and well translated plays should 
be a boon to amateurs. The Goldoni play 
(called in the translation “The Beneficent 
Bear”) is a comedy in the Moliére tradition 
without Moliére’s brilliance. “The Art of 
Being Bored,” first produced in 1881, is a 
good instance of the nineteenth century 
French play skilfully built around one strong 
scene. It is written solely to amuse, and its 
popularity on the stage attests its success in 
that purpose. A more important service has 
been rendered by Mr. Clark in his translation 
of four plays by Augier. The first three of 
these, “Le Mariage d’Olympe,” “Le Gendre 
de M. Poirier,” and “Les Fourchambault,” 
are here for the first time made available in 
English. All of these are important plays, 
and it is worth a good deal to have them 
accessible in a satisfactory translation. “Le 
Mariage d’Olympe” (1854) is a forerunner 
of the modern thesis play. It was evidently 
intended as an exposure of the cheap sen- 
timentality of Dumas’s “La Dame aux 
Camélias” (known on the English-speaking 
stage as “Camille”). As a companion piece 
to Dumas’s glorified harlot, who “has loved 


_ much, therefore much shall be forgiven her,” 


fetching firewood, she rushes out to die alone | 
in the snow. The play is essentially a story | 


in dramatic form; it has no thesis, and inter- 
esting as some of the characters are, our 


attention is centred mainly upon the extraor- | 


dinary situations in which they are placed. 
In style it presents a strange union of realism 
with romance; along with the poetry of the 
love scenes and the descriptions of the moun- 


tain fastnesses, we find the homely language | 


and everyday details of farm life. Halia’s 
sacrifice of her children is likely to cost her 
much of the reader’s sympathy, and would 
ruin the play on our stage. The second piece, 
“The Hraun Farm,” is a modern story of 


pastoral Icelandic life; it has charm, but lacks | 


the force and daring of “ Eyvind of the Hills.” 
Both plays are notable for their spontaneity 
and freshness; the strong clear wind of the 
north blows through them. They deserve a 
wide reading in Mrs. Schanche’s excellent 
translation. 

The unwearying Mr. Barrett H. Clark con- 
tinues to make good translations of French 
plays. For Samuel French’s series of “The 
World’s Best Plays” he has translated Gol- 





Augier draws a picture of the real adven- 
turess who succeeds in marrying into a noble 
family and whose intention to make capital 
out of their name is defeated by the proud old 
father. Not many better plays with a thesis 
have been written since; Augier was too good 
an artist to allow his moral to spoil his story. 
“Monsieur Poirier’s Son-in-Law” is so well 
known through its popularity as a reading 
text for French classes that it need not here 
be described; I may merely observe that it 
is perhaps the best modern French comedy in 
the Moliére tradition. “The House of Four- 
chambault” is Augier’s last play. If it lacks 
the brilliance and comic force of “Monsieur 
Poirier’s Son-in-Law,” its view of life is 
kindlier, and its characters are drawn more 


| sympathetically. The fourth play in the vol- 





ume, “The Post-Script,” is a lively and charm- 
ing little one-act piece, based on feminine 


inconsistency. This play, an excellent one 


for amateurs who can act, is also published 
separately in French’s “The World’s Best 
Plays.” 

Mr. Clark has also translated two French 
plays for the Drama League Series,— Loy- 
son’s “The Apostie” and De Curel’s “A False 
Saint.” Since we have to consider also two 
other plays in this series, it will not be out of 
place to venture two or three general com- 
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ments. It is no secret that the enterprise has 
been something of a disappointment. In Sep- 
tember the chairman of the committee having 
the series in charge made a report on the sale 
of volumes. Out of fifteen plays issued up to 
that time, only five or six had paid expenses, 
and only two or three had yielded a very 
small profit. What are the reasons? The 
demand for plays in print is large; every 
important publisher now has his list. This 
series is backed by an organization having 
80,000 members, presumably interested in 
drama. One reason for the small sales, I 
think, is the cheap and shoddy binding of the 
volumes, which makes them a poor investment 
for libraries. After a few readings the bind- 
ing literally disintegrates and the covers come 
off. It would be better either to raise the 
price and put on a substantial cloth binding, 
or lower it and issue the plays in paper covers. 
Another reason is to be found in the choice 
of plays. There is no use in trying to force 
down the throat of the public what the public 
doesn’t want. It is impossible to imagine a 
large number of Americans being keenly 
interested in three of the four plays under 
consideration. For my part, so far as these 
plays and some others issued by the League 
are concerned, I think the public is right. 
Not one of these plays is really of interna- 
tional importance; not one of them has the 
interest, for example, of the best work of 
Augier. They all, of course, have merit; but 
in only one of them does the author succeed 
in surmounting the barrier I have referred 
to, of different national traditions and beliefs. 
In the introduction to “The Apostle,” Pro- 
fessor Baker asks whether it is possible to 
read a certain scene dry-eyed. I own that I 
find it impossible to read the scene in any 
other way. “The Apostle” is a good play, 
but it is a play dealing with French polities, 
— about the last thing in which the average 
American reader can be induced to take any 
interest. Both “The Apostle” and “A False 
Saint” are intensely and rather narrowly 
French. A brief résumé of the plot of the 
latter will illustrate the point. The heroine, 
Julie, having been disappointed in love, 
attempts to murder Jeanne, her successful 
rival, and after failing and being forgiven, 
betakes herself to a convent. Eighteen years 
later Jeanne’s husband dies, and Julie leaves 
the convent, chiefly to find out whether Henri 
showed before his death any signs of remem- 
bering his former love for her. She learns 
that Jeanne has told him of the attempted 
murder, and bends her energies to revenge. 
Jeanne’s daughter is engaged to a young 
teacher, and Julie’s vengeance takes the form 





of trying to break off the affair. She gains an 
influence over the girl and induces her to 
reject her lover because he has kept mistresses. 
This, which to an American reader appears a 
tolerably good reason for breaking an engage- 
ment, is of course no reason at all in France. 
Julie herself does not regard it as a good 
reason; she is consciously playing on the 
innocence and simplicity of the young girl 
with the purpose of ruining her happiness. 
The lover’s view of the case is evidently the 
author’s: “You ask me whether it’s true that 
I have had mistresses? Yes, Madam, several. 
—What of it? Do you imagine for an 
instant that there is a single man — unless 
he’s not well— who when he marries is all 
you blame me for not being?” If we accept 
the French point of view in these matters, it 
is impossible to feel the least sympathy for 
Julie, who is merely a spiteful vixen; and 
she is the central character in the play. 

But perhaps the worst choice in this group 
of Drama League Plays was that of Max 
Halbe’s “Youth.” Professor Lewisohn in his 
introduction compares the play with “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and adds, “I am not sure that 
Halbe does not move us more deeply and more 
humanly.” This is the very ecstasy of non- 
sense. If Halbe does move us more deeply, 
the worse for us as critics! “Youth” is a 
rather nauseous mixture of German sentimen- 
tality and naturalism, dealing with an affair 
of puppy love. The boy has no wish to marry 
the girl, but they philander until their pas- 
sions get the better of them. Sometimes, as at 
the conclusion, the play becomes uninten- 
tionally comic. The half-witted brother of the 
heroine, who shows more intelligence than 
anyone else in the play, tries to shoot Hans, 
the hero, but the heroine throws herself 
between, and falls. 

Hans (with a terrible scream). G—one! 

(Flings himself upon her, convulsively sobbing.) 

A much better play is Hirschfeld’s “The 
Mothers,” also translated by Professor Lew- 
isohn. This is a careful and sympathetic 
study of the life of the middle and lower 
classes in Berlin. - Robert Frey, the son of a 
well-to-do family, has fallen in love with a 
working girl, and quarrelled about her with 
his parents. The quarrel has resulted in an 
open break, and in his going to live with 
Marie. After his father’s death his sister 
writes to him, and though he still loves Marie, 
he longs for the freedom and opportunities 
which a reconciliation will give him. The play 
tells the story of his struggle and final yield- 
ing to the call of opportunity and family ties, 
and of Marie’s renunciation of him for his 
advantage. Since she is pregnant and desper- 
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ately poor, this renunciation is not without | 


its heroism. The scene between the two girls 


(Marie and Robert’s sister) is excellent, and | 
| does throw a flood of light on the obscure part 


the play as a whole has a sanity and restraint 
entirely lacking in “Youth.” Of the four 
Drama League plays, this would, I am sure, 
make the widest appeal to American readers. 
It is not, perhaps, a better play than “The 
Apostle,” but it is freer from handicaps. 


Homer E. Woopsringe. 


RECENT FICTION. 


A Man or Atuens. By Julia D. Dragoumis. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.; $1.50.) 

Tue Rist or Lepoar Dunstan. By Alfred 
Tressider Sheppard. (D. Appleton & Co. ; $1.50.) 


Tue Gint. By Katherine Keith. (Henry Holt 

& Co.; $1.35.) 

Not all these books are first books, although 
they happen to be the first things by their 
writers that I have seen. Madame Dragoumis, 
at least, has written other books. I believe, 
however, that each book is a first novel, and 
whether it be or not, each is a definite step in 
a direction in which the author will undoubt- 
edly go farther. Mr. Sheppard is going to 
write more about Ledgar Dunstan; it will be 
worth reading and probably better than the 
present book, for the material will be better 
(if one can guess at it), and the writer’s 
ability to handle what he has in mind will 
probably increase. Madame Dragoumis will 
write better books than this, for she evidently 
has an unusual power of construction which 
ought to increase with exercise. It may be 
doubted whether Miss Keith will ever write 
anything better than some parts of this book, 
but in regard to such matters it is foolish to 
prophesy. 

“A Man of Athens” is spoken of by the 
publishers as though its chief interest lay in 
a presentation of “the highest political and 
diplomatic circles of Athens” and in its illum- 
ination of “much that has been obscure in the 
part Greece is playing in the war.” It would 
certainly be a mistake to try to minimize any 
excellence that may lie in a book, even with 
the idea of making clear something that seems 
better. But I fear that anyone will be disap- 
pointed who expects to find in Madame 
Dragoumis a Greek Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Very little of this novel has any connection at | 
all with the highest political and diplomatic | 
circles of Athens. Some of the characters do | 


have some connection with those circles, but 


when they appear in the story (except for | 
trifling exceptions), they lay aside their diplo- | 
There is some | 


matic or political character. 





political and diplomatic talk, but no more 
than there would be in any social circle at the 
time ‘of a political crisis. Perhaps the book 


which Greece has been playing in the war; I 
know so little about Greece at the present day 
and her recent position that anything about 
it would throw a flood of light as far as I am 
concerned, but I cannot imagine that a person 
with any real knowledge of current facts 
would be much illuminated by what is no 
doubt a true rendering of popular sentiment 
in Greece before the war of 1912. 

It does Madame Dragoumis a poor service 
to suggest that the value of her book depends 
upon any such matters as these, for it dis- 
tracts attention from something much more 
interesting, to the novel reader at least. I 
should not myself wish to lay much stress 
upon her power to suggest a social atmos- 
phere and a kind of life that must be of 
interest to many people, and especially to 
those who by sympathy or education or both 
feel that Greece has a very special place in the 
world. As I read the book, its chief interest 
lies in its very able handling of a perennial 
subject — the love of two people separated by 
social distinctions. Madame Dragoumis’s view 
of these two people—aristocrats respectively 
by intellect and by descent — is really fine. 
A civilization that not only allows such a 
union but, by its most deeply felt traditions, 
approves and is satisfied is a fine civilization ; 
and Madame Dragoumis’s presentation of the 
Athenian world is quite worthy of her sub- 
ject. Nor is her presentation of the other 
view, in the person of Michael Douka, in the 
least inferior; it is, indeed, one of the best 
things in the book. Douka is himself through- 
out, and his appearance at the end is con- 
ceived with a thorough appreciation not only 
of his personality but of its value in life. 

In what, it would seem, must have been her 
leading aim, the author has been most success- 
ful: her chief figures are perfectly clear and 
true, and her chief situations will be deeply 
and surely felt. And this is a matter so 
important in novel reading and writing that it 
is really enough to say of a book. It should be 
added, however, that Madame Dragoumis, 
who has the one real essential for the novel 
writer, lacks some useful accompaniments. 
The first half of the book seems to me to drag, 
to be heavy. This is the case with some very 
fine novels, but I do not see that it is neces- 
sary here. Madame Dragoumis has very 
considerable powers of construction and of 
character drawing, powers not common nowa- 
days; I presume she will acquire what 
everybody else seems to have, equal power in 
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the direction of fascinating narration —a 
power which her publishers seem to think she 
has in great measure already. 

In “The Rise of Ledgar Dunstan” Mr. 
Sheppard has the idea of presenting, perhaps 
in a trilogy (although only a second volume 
is directly indicated), the life of a man of 
the day. Were this idea a stranger in the 
literary world, one would welcome it, at least 
long enough to live with it for a while and see 
what it was worth. As the idea is by no 
means a stranger, one may treat it more 
critically. One may even pay no attention 
to it at all. There are not a few such 
biographies nowadays, and a reader with only 
the ordinary amount of spare time may think 
he has done enough when he has read “The 
New Macchiavelli,” the Clayhanger books, or 
“ Jean-Christophe,” — according to his liking 
for one volume, three volumes, or ten. On 
the other hand, if one enjoys such books one 
will find plenty of amusement in comparing 
Ledgar Dunstan’s career not only with the 
books mentioned but with the lives of Jacob 
Stahl, Michael Fane, Philip Carey, or such 
American worthies as Frank Cowperwood, 
and in considering which has managed to get 
the most fun out of modern conditions or 
which is the most typical modern man. My 
own view is that “The Rise of Ledgar 
Dunstan” provides a good deal of material 
for the student of social conditions and not 
much for the lover of novel reading. The 
idea of writing a book that shall give a vivid 
synthesis of modern conditions is, in Mr. 
Sheppard’s hands, not unlike the idea of his 
own Miss Pace. “I’ve no end of ideas,” she 
says. “The worst of it is, so few of them will 
work out.” Ledgar himself thought that the 
“working out” was the difficult thing. 
Mr. Sheppard has not succeeded very well. 
In his book there is a letter written by a great 
literary agent to the author of a first novel. 
I do not know whether it agrees with what 
Mr. Sheppard thinks people ought to say of a 
book. But it criticizes the characters as being 
stiff, too much given to talk, and imitated 
from Dickens. As these are exactly the things 
that might be said of his own work, it may 
be that Mr. Sheppard has a very clear notion 
of his failings. The letter, however, goes on 
to say that the author has caught the atmos- 
phere and that he has a very pretty pen where 
scenery is concerned, which is not so much 
to the point here. If these are the things 
that literary agents and publishers look out 
for, there must be something else in Mr. 
Sheppard’s book which attracted attention. 





What probably did attract attention, and 
may attract more, is that we have here 
another example of the “literature of revolt,” 
in which, however, the author wrestles with 
the question of religion in a constructive or 
positive way. There are a dozen novelists 
nowadays who offer their negative criticism 
of religious people and ideas to one who has 
anything positive to say on the subject. Even 
people who have such positive ideas as Mrs. 
Corra Harris offered in “A Circuit-Rider’s 
Widow” give them very little chance in the 
flood of unflattering and often observant 
criticism of the futility of religion in the 
external life of to-day, and almost no one 
gives any conception at all of the part that 
religion plays in the private life of a great 
many people. From the fiction of our day 
one would almost imagine that there was no 
religion worth mentioning in England or 
America. Mr. Wells, in “The World Set 
Free,” said that novel writers felt that reli- 
gion was the privilege of the pulpit, but in 
“Mr. Britling” he has done something to 
controvert that position. Mr. Sheppard is 
very like others in his negative criticism ; 
his presentation of external religion in Eng- 
land is as deplorable as that of his colleagues. 
But he also presents the unaccustomed idea 
that there really is something in Christianity 
if people would only find it. Just what they 
may find is not made plain here —it will 
probably appear more clearly in the second 
or third volume of the trilogy; or perhaps 
in the satiric afterpiece which by rights 
should follow the three serious books. Mr. 
Sheppard does not give a very good notion 
of Anti-Christ or of Christ himself, but in 
this very vagueness he is truer to life than if 
he conceived his ideas with crystal clarity. 
Truth to life is not his chief aim, but he 
achieves it in this respect. 

Miss Katherine Keith has something of the 
same idea as Mr. Sheppard. He wished to 
present the life of a young Englishman of 
our time. Miss Keith’s book “reveals the 
development of an American girl of to-day.” 
But whereas Mr. Sheppard preferred to tell 
the story of his man, and thereby wrestled 
with an extraordinarily difficult problem, 
Miss Keith thought it enough to choose “signi- 
ficant incident and episode” and omitted any 
attempt at a story which should be complete. 
It may be easier to make a personal revelation 
(if this be one) than to imagine the lives and 
actions of dozens of people and present them 
in such a way as to make the right impres- 
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sion. But there is probably little question 
of easy or hard in the mind of the person 
who can do either of these things. Miss Keith 
did what she chose to do and did it well. 

I am moving on toward old age now, and 
when it comes to many current modes of 
thought and life, I am a good deal of a dodo- 
bird. That is probably why I cannot imag- 
ine that Miss Keith’s young woman is in 
any sense a typical American girl of the 
present day. 
that she is; the publishers say that the book 
“reveals the development of an American 
girl of to-day.” An American girl Marian 
Crosby may be, but I fancy or fear that there 
are few like her. American girls may be 
thought to be direct, sincere, unconventional, 
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THe ApvaNnce OF THE EnGuisH Noveu. By 

William Lyon Phelps. Dodd, Mead; $1.50. 

Here we have an engagingly written sketch of 
English fiction, with particular emphasis upon the 
recent There is happiness of phrase in 


_ abundance, as in the reference to the “verbose 


Nobody that I know of says | 


reticence” of Henry James and in the statement 

ing Mrs. Ward (Professor Phelps’s special 
bugaboo) that her “so-called novels have sunk 
under an accumulation of excess baggage.” Some- 
times this felicity of phrase is used to advantage 
in driving home a really good point, as in the fol- 


_ lowing deprecation of the outery that American 
| novelists shall depict sexual passion with more 


able to deal with reality, desirous of the best, | 


as well as fresh, eager, impulsive, sensitive 
to all sorts of impressions. Some of them are, 
perhaps more in Chicago than elsewhere, 
though I doubt it. But few are as direct, 
sincere, and unconventional as Marian 
Crosby. She liked a young man in her class 
at college and asked him to come and see her 
at her home. He did so, and, having waited 
on the steps for a while, became vexed and 
walked away. Marian saw him from the 
window, ran down the street after him, and 
brought him back. This was a very sensible 
thing to do, but not a usual one. Whether 
many American girls would do such things, 
I cannot say; it may be that the event rep- 
resents a sort of ideal among the girls of 
our day. 


not, “The Girl” does give a very vivid picture 
of a certain life. Marian Crosby grew up 
playing with boys, reading all sorts of books, 
imagining long, continued romances, speculat- 
ing on the great mysteries of religion or sex, 
coming into contact with the great incon- 
sistencies of life, carrying on the strange 
ceremonial mysteries of childhood, doing 
extravagant, out-of-the-way things, loving 
this or that in nature. We get a definite 
impression of her. Later, the effort becomes 
more diffused; there is the sugestion of a 
story. But the impression of the earlier part 
is so definitely made that it remains in mind 
much as the author must have wished. It is 
a very interesting book. People perhaps will 
like to discuss its social significance,—as I 
have done. But it is chiefly worth while as a 


very definite rendering of an interesting con- | 


ception,— rather a rare thing in art. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 


frankness: “Indecency is not necessarily sincer- 
ity. . . Changing the trumps will not help us 
nearly so much as more skill in playing the game.” 
Moreover the judgments on contemporary novelists 
are less laudatory than in much of the “criticism” 
of our time. But when it is said that Professor 
Phelps is an unusually successful popularizer, all 
has been said. A college lower classman or the 
jaded lay reader will find this volume genuinely 
stimulating; the judicious must grieve, however, at 
its slapdash definitions, its airy iyse dizits, and its 
naive assumption that chronology in fiction or any- 
thing else is synonymous with advance. When Pro- 
fessor Phelps tells us, for instance, that in the 
portrayal of a perfectly natural woman the sense 
of humor is not necessary, the saying seems 
plausible until we remember Mrs. Poyser. And 
when he assures us: “It seems to me pedantic to 
prefer Scott to Stevenson. The latter beat the 
former at his own game,” we can only feel that 
he has rushed in where fear to tread — 
particularly if they must tread the pathway to any 


| such conclusion as this. 
Whether it be a sketch of a typical life or 





New Beteian Poems. By Emile Cammaerts. 
Translated by Mme. Cammaerts. Lane; $1.25. 
Tue Sunuit Hours. By Emile Verhaeren. 
Translated by Charles Murphy. Lane; $1. 


The collection of poems by Emile Cammaerts 
are all patriotic, picturing now the busy joyous 
life of the people before the war, now the devasta- 
tion wrought by the conflict or the calm heroism 
of soldiers and peasants under the ordeal. The 
first group is characterized by the extreme sim- 
plicity noted in the previous volume of Cammaerts; 
in the second, more imaginative, the reader’s atten- 
tion is constantly arrested by striking ‘figures. 
Thus the tribute to the English aviator, Lieutenant 
Warneford, closes with these lines: 

Quel est 1”homme, qui, pour une plus noble cause, 

Fit un plus noble effort, 

Et sut jamais se forger une telle apothéose 

Sur l’enclume méme de la mort? 


A mystery play entitled “The Three Kings” fol- 
lows the poems. There are really four kings — 
God and Albert, Satan and the Kaiser — but 
Albert appears only for a moment to hurl bold 


| defiance in the teeth of his enemy exulting in blood 
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and destruction. “Where is thy army?” demands 
the haughty conqueror. Partout— 
Od 1’on respecte le bien d’autrui, 
Et la parole donnée, 
Od l’on déteste la tyrannie 
On 1’on chérit la liberté— 
Mon armée— 
C’est 1’humanité! 
And at the end Satan carries off his own in the 
good old style, mocking his eleventh hour repent- 
ance: “L’enfer rougira d’une si piétre conquéte.” 
It almost seems as if the poet had foreseen the 
present peace movement.—Emile Verhaeren’s 
“Heures Claires,” the first of the trilogy of love 
poems addressed to his wife, is translated by 
Charles Murphy under the title “The Sunlit 
Hours.” Here the fiery poet who caught his pound- 
ing rhythm from the anvil of modern industry 
speaks in gentlest accents of gratitude and rever- 
ence to the woman whose.love had come to save 
him from the turmoil of bis own nature: 
My heart was eaten by corroding rust 
That preyed upon my strength, 
Defiled my trust; 
I was weary, I was old with long mistrust, 
I sickened of the roadway’s empty length. 
When thy feet wandered into my life’s way 
They brought a joy so exquisite to me 
That, trembling and in tears, I can but stay 
To worship silently. 
The seene is a garden which serves at once te shut 
out the stormy passions of the world and to invite 
nature as a symbol and sharer of the poet’s joy. 
Here as always he would be at one with the 
universe. 
O the splendour of our joy, for we 
Live doubly, in ourselves, and day’s high ecstasy. 
The reader regrets that the French is not printed 
with the translation. Even though Mme. Cam- 
maerts’s version in a sort of rhythmic prose adds 
little to the value of her husband’s poems for 
those who ean follow the original, all must be grate- 
ful to her for attempting only to interpret, not to 
supplant him. 


Prose Eppa. Translated by Dr. A. G. Brodeur. 

American Scandinavian Foundation; $1.50. 

Even in these days of the study of comparative 
literature, Scandinavia, medisval and modern, is 
still deplorably far from us. Except in the eyes 
of a handful of specialists, Ibsen alone keeps the 
northern peninsula on the literary map. But sev- 
eral agencies are working in this country to break 
up this ignorance, and chief among these is the 
American Scandinavian Foundation. This society, 
besides publishing a very attractive bi-monthly, 
“The American Scandinavian Review,” is launch- 
ing a significant series of Scandinavian classics in 
translation. Now comes the latest volume, the first 
complete English version of the two translatable 
parts of the Icelandic “Prose Edda.” Dr. Bro- 
deur, it seems to us, preserves the flavor of the 
vigorous, picturesque original very well. This 
book should open to many peaple the doors of the 
splendid prose of Icelandic narrative and the 
fascinating fragmente of “The Poesy of Skalds.” 





PERSONALITY IN GERMAN LITERATURE BEFORE 
LutHER. By Kuno Francke. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; $1.25. 

Professor Kuno Francke of Harvard disagrees 
radically with Burckhardt and other authorities on 
the Renaissance who have asserted that there is 
an absence of individuality in the Middle Ages. 
“Man,” Burekhardt has alleged of that period, 
“was conscious of himself only as a member of 
a race, people, class, family or corporation—only 
through some general category.” In opposition to 
this view, Professor Francke has traced the expres- 
sion of personality in early German literature, in 
a short and very readable study. He finds in the 
medieval poet Walther von der Vogelweide a gen- 
uine forerunner of humanism, and in his contem- 

Wolfram a noble searcher after the ideal. 
Cultivation of the inner self was carried on by 
Master Eckhardt and the other German mystics 
of the fourteenth century. Even the anonymous 
folksong and religious drama are full of personal 
touches which relieve their universal character. 
The climax of this individualistic culture was 
reached in the humanistic movement of the early 
sixteenth century where its greatest exponents are 
Erasmus and Hutten. Professor Francke closes 
with the hope that, just as Germany triumphed 
spiritually over the disasters of the Thirty Years’ 
War and of the Napoleonic invasion, so she may 
emerge from the present war, whatever the mili- 
tary result is to be, with a new and enriched spir- 
itual culture. 


Tue Practica, Book or Earty AMERICAN 
Arts anp Crarrs. By H. D. Eberlein and 
Abbot McClure. Lippincott; $6. 


Collectors and students are here offered a manual 
of much interest and value. Its scope includes 
silver, pewter, and other metalwork, glass, needle- 
work, lace and weaving, illumination, carving, dec- 
orative painting, and certain classes of pottery. 
Much of the material has earlier appeared in 
periodicals, but there are considerable additions, 
especially the descriptions of characteristic 
and processes and the chronological lists of 
men, which are such “practical” features of the 
book. The individual chapters are based in many 
instances on specialized works by the leaders in 
the study of Colonial art, such as Mr. R. T. Haines 
Halsey for silver, and Mr. Edwin Atlee Barber for 
ceramics. The authors, however, have not failed 
to add new material, and the attempt at a com- 
prehensive treatment of Colonial dicraft is 
itself novel. In the discussion of some crafts there 
is an effort to distinguish the periods of their 
development — notably in the chapter on silver, 
with its useful “chronological key to silver con- 
tours.” As the division into periods in each craft 
is largely independent of the division in others, 
as well as of European tendencies, much revision 
and coérdination are necessary. Doubtless it is 
still too early in the study of the subject for any- 
one to avoid certain inadequacies. Great regions 
of the country are still unexplored by collectors. 
The objects preserved require still more intensive 
study before local peculiarities and stages of 
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development ean be closely determined. In the 
meantime, this book, with its clear description of 
some of the most important classes of objects, 
and its numerous well-selected illustrations, will be 
an excellent general guide. 


NATIONALIZING AMERICA. 

Steiner. Revell; $1. 

Edward A. Steiner, once an immigrant from 
Austria, now Chautauqua lecturer and professor 


By Edward A. 


American questions. 


Trail of the Immigrant,” 
American Spirit, 





to “Nationalizing America.” His latest book con- | 
sists chiefly of the preserved form of recent | 
Chautauqua lectures. Professor Steiner avoids | 
arguments and eschews statistics. He generalizes | 
| to Henri Fabre. 
est lines and in the most assimilative phrases; if | 


about American life and purposes along the broad- 


anything more is wanted these sociological hors- 
@oeuvres are not the thing. But they make easy 
reading, and they must have made still easier 
leetures. 


THe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Stryienski. Putnam; $2.50. 
The translation of M. Funck-Brentano’s 
“National History of France” is p 


By Casimir 


rogressing 
rapidly. The general plan of the work has already 


been indicated in Tue Dist. The new volume 
begins with the Regency of Phillipe d’Orléans and 
ends with the eve of the Revolution. Its most 
attractive feature is the portraits of great person- 
ages at court. Particularly striking is that of 
the unhappy queen of Louis XV, Marie Leszezyn- 
ska, whose character is lovingly portrayed by her 
countryman. The author has made this rather 


dismal period of French history so interesting that _ + ad cartoons in the London Sketch have given 


any adverse criticism seems ungrateful; and yet, 
on second reading, we ask ourselves whether the 


fascinating portraits of the great political actors | 


are not too detailed for the proportions of the | 
volume. 
France, with their results, are recapitulated rapidly 

- sometimes too rapidly to be entirely clear to the | 
uninitiated reader to whom the series is addressed. 
Again, we are not sufficiently kept in touch with 
the social milieu outside the court. We hear little 
of the people, save an occasional anecdote or snatch 
of some lampoon, inspired by unpopular measures. 
We seriously miss sufficient recognition of the part 
played by men of letters in preparing the cataclysm 
that was to come. The brief chapter at the end 
given to seience and literature seems rather per- 
funetory. We remember with regret the masterly 


The foreign and domestic policies of | 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. George Bernard Donlin who with this issue 
assumes the editorship of THe DiaL was educated 
at the University of Chicago. He has been a 
contributor to various American journals and for 
several years was an editorial writer on the 
“Chicago Record Herald.” He has contributed 
frequently to THe D1au. 


By an error, which is , our recent 


- ; ference to a list of substitutes for “said” ascribed 
at Grinnell College, is known to many a reader by | ome “ p : : 
his long series of short books dealing with current | this list to “The Weiter” instend of “The Editer.” 
After camping “On the | 
and “Introducing the | 


” he has now turned his attention | 


Witter Bynner’s volume “An Ode to Harvard 
and Other Poems” will be reissued this spring by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. under the title: “Young 
Harvard and Other Poems.” 

Edith Franklin Wyatt’s volume of essays “Great 
Companions,” which is a feature of Appleton’s list 
for January, consists of a series of discussions of 
the personalities of various writers from Defoe 


Among Mr. Robert J. Shores’s spring publica- 
tions will be a novel by Albert Payson Terhune 
entitled “Dollars and Cents” and a story of the 
northwest entitled “Bucking the Tiger,” written by 
Achmed Abdullah, a cousin of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. 

Those who read Ian Hay’s “The First Hundred 
Thousand” will look forward to, the publication in 
the early spring of “Pip” by the Houghton Mifflin 
Co. This is a tale of English schoolboy life. The 
author, who in private life is Captain Ian Hay 
Beith, has recently been lecturing throughout the 
east on “The Human Side of the War.” 

Mr. Walter de la Mare, oe ae ot & 
now in this country deliv a series of 
and fn te — oe aoe 
was issu mgmans, Green 
Pocket Tieany Series, and now 
announce that ts have been made for 
— : of a volume entitled “Peacock 

This will be illustrated by Heath Robinson 


| him a unique position among English artists. 


| 


| 





chapters in the Lavisse “History” dealing with | 
these subjects and their influence. Such a loss is | 


ill compensated by anecdotes, however amusing or 
charaeteristic. 


Two additional volumes in the Drama os 
series are announced by Messrs. Doubleda ay, Fase. 
“Washington Square Plays” contains 
most successful plays presented by the Weshingten 
Square Players: “The Clod,” Sy ae 
“Overtones,” by Alice Gerstenberg; “ 

Spent, by Edward Goodman; ay “Helena’s 
usband,” by Philip Moeller. Each is by an 
American author. Walter P. Eaton has supplied 
an Introduction and Edward Goodman, director 
of the W. n Square Players, has contributed 
a Preface. e second volume “Malvaloca,” by 
Serafin and Joaquin A. Quintero, was es 
presented by one of the most important ucing 
companies of the contemporary Spanish stage. 

For immediate publication Messrs. Putnam 
announce Volume XIII. of “The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature,” which will concern 
itself with the nineteenth century. Among the 
contributors and subjects contributed are: “Car- 


| lyle,” by J. G. Robertson; “The Tennysons,” by 
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Herbert J. C. Grierson; “Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” by Sir Henry Jones; 
“Matthew Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough, James 
Thomson,” by Ww. Lewis Jones ; “The Rossettis, 
William Morris, Swinburne,” by A. Hamilton 
Thompson; “Lesser Poets of the Middle and Later 
Nineteenth’ Century,” by George Saintsbury ; “The 
Prosody of the Nineteenth Century,” by George 
Saintsbury; “Nineteenth Century Drama,” by 
Harold Child; “Thackeray,” by A. Hamilton 
Thompson ; “Dickens,” by George Saintsbury ; 
“The Political and Social Novel,” by Sir A. W. 
Ward; “The Brontés,” by A. A. Jack; “Lesser 
Novelists,” by W. T. Youngs; and “George 
Meredith, Gamal Butler, George Gissing,” by W. 
T. Youngs. 


An interesting and valuable work has grown up 
in Boston which deserves codperation or imitation 
in other cities for the supply of information 
needed in so many exigencies of literary, artistic, 
and business activities. An organized system of 
replies, rapid and thorough, to such a wide variety 
of inquiries is a new element in efficiency. It is 

an “Information Clearing House” which has on 
its lists the names of persons who are able to 
answer certain classes of questions, and which can 
always put the inquirer in touch with someone 
who is likely to know the answer. Sometimes the 
reply may be made instantly when the question 
comes. within the fund of ready information that 
the Bureau staff possesses; sometimes, a national 
authority is at the other end of a telephone line, 
and in a few minutes the reply is made direct. 
Then again a little research may be necessary, but 
this is done quickly also. Its growing stock-in- 
trade of “where to look,” based upon several years’ 
experience, is astonishing and the range of ques- 
tions received and answered (and of course held 
private) is — by the registrar to be extra- 
ordinary and interesting. The philosophy of the 
undertaking lies in its creation of the habit of 
coordinating books with men. The business man 
is trained to ask his fellow business man in getting 
light upon questions, the scholar is in the habit 

consulting books, but this Clearing House com- 
bines the two, using men and books equally as 
sourees of information. 





= 





NOTES FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The Editors will be pleased to answer inquiries or 

to render to readers such services as are possible. 

Mr. Gabriel Weis, of 489 Fifth Ave., New York, 
has acquired a scrapbook of 150 Thackeray auto- 
graphs made up by Edward FitzGerald in 1864, 
one year after his friend’s death. FitzGerald 
presented the collection to Thackeray’s da os 
now Lady Anne Ritchie, its late owner, an and Mr 
Weis is prepared to dispose of the collection in 
his turn to a buyer offering a reasonable guarantee 
against its being dispersed. Many items in it 
remain unpublished, although Lady Ritchie per- 
mitted some of her father’s amusing letters and 
verses to FitzGerald to be privately printed with 
an introduction by herself, in 1916. 





John Adams’s books, after lying neglected for 
nearly seventy years after the death of their owner, 
were acquired by the Boston Public Library in 
1894 and rescued from decay. Brought from 
Quincy to Boston, they have never been properly 
catalogued as a separate collection; but before 
many weeks have passed there will be issued by the 
library now owning them a printed catalogue of 
this valuable lot of Americana and other volumes. 
It is thought to be the largest early American col- 
lection of books in existence, with one exception, 
and that is the library of Colonel William Byrd of 
Virginia. Inscriptions and notes in Adams’s own 
hand add to the value of many of the volumes. 
A copy of John Marshall’s biography of Wash- 
ington is one of the more precious treasures of the 
collection; it is in five volumes and is inscribed b« 
the author to John Adams. The catalogue now 
about to be issued will be bibliographically and 
historically noteworthy. 

The Halsey collection of old prints, numbering 
more than ten thousand pieces and famous on two 
continents, is in process of dispersion at the Ander- 
son Galleries, the sale of Part IV. (English stip- 
ple engravings of the eighteenth century) being 
now in progress. Still to come are the sales of 
etchings by old and modern masters, and English, 
French, and German portraits of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. The preced- 
ing sales disposed of Mr. Halsey’s Americana, 
including naval prints and views of New York; 
also his sporting prints, his French engravings of 
the eighteenth century, and his Napoleonana, 
engravings of the French Revolution, and litho- 
graphs. Mr. Halsey has won recognition on both 
sides of the Atlantic as one of the world’s greatest 
print-collectors, and he is spoken of as the last 
of the famous group of amateurs including Firmin 
Didot, the Goncourt brothers, Dutuit, Valentin 
Gerbeau, and their like. Consequently the sale rot 
his accumulated treasures is an event of impor- 
tance. 


A book once owned by Lord Bacon, once kept 
on his library shelves, and bearing the marks of 
his own hand in its many marginal notes, is said 
to be on the point of making its public appear- 
ance in some New York auction room, to pass 
thence into the hands of some collector with a long 
purse. This precious volume, in binding of 
Bacon’s time and bearing his mark, a dove, 
stamped on the cover, is a copy of “The Bookes 
of Francis Bacon.” It was poe ey brought to 
Mr. John Howell, the San Francisco dealer in rare 
books, by a resident of San José, California. On 
the fly- leaf is written the name, “William Con- 
stable,” whick helps to trace its original ownership, 
since it is known that Bacon, by a clause in his. 
will, left his books “to my brother Constable.” In 
strict accuracy, of course, he should have written 
“brother-in-law,” the real relationship of this Con- 
stable, who lived at Perth, from whence, be it 
noted, came the San José family in whose posses- 
sion the book has been for many generations. 
Though the Baconian fever is not just now at its 
hottest, the book cannot fail to elicit some brisk 
bidding and to bring a handsome price. 
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“A BOOK THAT COUNTS” 
Learn to Figure Faster 
The demands of the day require it 


which eliminates the drudgery of cumbersome cal- 
culations. The methods comprising the Prewett 
System, which is fully explained oat illustrated in 
“Learn to Figure Fast” are not experimental but 
the result of many years of practical work along i] 
mathematical lines. 


“Learn to Figure Fast” will be invaluable to 
everyone who uses figures in business or private 
life. 


“The author is to be complimented on the clear- 
ness of his short cut methods. The book will be 
very valuable to accountants, teachers, and business 
men, enabling them to reach conclusions by the 
shortest methods.”—The . 

“I find that it contains many new and valuable 
short methods for handling numbers. I can cheer- 
fully recommend the book to anyone whose business 
calls upon him to use figures in any way that calls 
for decided rapidity of operation.”—P. W. Hern, 
Sup’t, Houston Public Schools. 

Sent post free on receipt of $1.00 or C. O. D. for 
$1.10. Circular free. 

Address: 


E. C. ROBERTSON 
General Salesman 
1408 Prairie Avenue, Houston, Texas 










































A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


OLD and RARE 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Suggests the following items as worthy the 
attention of book-lovers: 
JOHN FISKE’S HISTORICAL AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WRITINGS— 
Cemplete in twenty-four volumes, half 
morocco, gilt This is the finely 
printed subscription edition. $60 
| THACKERAY ’S WORKS— 
Complete in twenty-five volumes. The spe- 
cial biographic edition with introductions 
by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. In half 


| morccco. $50 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS— 


In six volumes, with engravings after 

Smirke. Half morocco, London, 1811. $26 
THE WRITINGS OF MARK TWAIN— 

Hillerest edition in twenty-five volumes, 
















half morocco, gilt tops. $110 
PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 
Translated with commen J. G 





Frazer, author of the ‘‘Golden Bough.’? 

In six volumes, royal octavo, published at 

$35, for $17.50 

This last item should be of special interest 
to scholars and librarians. 


A. CG. McCLURG & CO. 


218-224 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 










The original will of Edward FitzGerald, in his 
own handwriting, at the sale of selections 
from the libraries of J. L. Clawson, of Buffalo, 
and Stanley Kidder Wilson, of Philadelphia, now 
in progress at the Anderson Galleries, New York. 
One hundred autograph letters by John Ruskin 
to “his faithful henchman” George Allen, covering 
the years 1852-7, are bound in three volumes 
brown levant with a slip case lined with swans- 
down. Another four volumes contain 271 later 
letters to Allen and many of their envelopes, inlaid 
to size. The two sequences cover the best period 
of Ruskin’s literary activity up to 1889. 

Among the books that arrest the eye in the 
Clawson-Wilson sale catalogue is Don Francesco 
Colonna’s queer Latin echo of Dante’s “New Life,” 
entitled “Love’s War Asleep,” made glorious in 
the first edition, by Aldus Manutius of Venice in 
1499, by over one hundred and fifty superb wood- 
cuts which some critics have ascribed to Man 
others to one of the Bellinis, and others still to 
Botticelli or even to Raphael. The lover and the 
lady of Colonna’s dream wander together through 
the kingdom of classic art as the fancy of fifteenth 
century Italy conceived it. No finer book was 
ever issued from the Aldine press. Mr. Clawson’s 
copy contains the naughty picture of a sacrifice to 
Priapus undefaced. “Poems: written by Wil. 
Shake-speare, Gent., [and] printed by Thos. Cotes, 
London 1640,” is the only collected edition of the 
poems that was published in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Another handsome first edition of Milton’s 
“Eikonoklastes” contains this timely reference to 
Shakespeare’s portrayal of Richard III: “The 
Poets also, and some English, have been so mindful 
of Decorum, as to put never more pious Words in 
tle Mouth of any Person, then of a Tyrant. . . 
I intended, saith he, not only to oblige my Friends, 
but mine Enemies, [and] I thank my Gud for my 
humility. Other stuff of this sort may be read 
throughout the whole Tragedy.” A bit earlier, 
we encounter Ben Jonson’s comedy “The New Inne 
or The Light Heart,” “as it was never acted, but 
most negligently play’d by the King’s Servants, 
and more squeamishly censured by the King’s sub- 
jects, 1629.” It is a very rare first edition of 1631. 
A bit later we have Prynne’s “Histriomastix,” 
1633, an attack on “heathenish, lewde, ungodly 
spectacles” which earned its author a fine of £5000 
in Star Chamber, and the distinction of seeing 
his book the first one burned by the hangman in 
England, on aceount of an indisereet slur at Queen 
Henrietta. 

Among first and superfine editions of modern 
writers, one noticed a 24 volume set of Gautier, 
Sproul’s handmade edition, New York 1900; 
thirty of Charles Lever’s novels in fifty volumes; 
six bookplate volumes of the Musée Francais and 
Musée Royal, 504 folio engravings, original price 
5760 franes, Paris, 1803-18; all but one of 
Andrew Lang’s fairy-books and story-books in 24 
single volumes; and thirty-five first editions and 
first foreign or English translations of single works 
in prose.and verse by Osear Wilde, beginning with 
his Newdigate prize poem “Raverina,” Oxford, 
1878. ’ 
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LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 





[The following list, containing 74 titles, includes 
books received by THE DIAL since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 

Isane Mayer Wise—the Founder of American 
Judaism. By Max B. May, A.M. Illustrated, 
‘12mo, 414 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

My Life and Work. By Edmund Knowles Muspratt. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 318 pages. John Lane Co. $2.50. 

hy—An Autobiographical Fragment. By 
Henrie Waste. 12mo, 274 pages. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1. 25. 

A Daughter of the Puritans. By Caroline A. 
Stickney Creevey. Illustrated, 12mo, 272 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. oo 

in Franklin, Printe By John Clyde 
Oswald. Illustrated, 12mo, O44 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 
braham Lincoln. ys lark Prescott Bissett. 8vo, 
56 pages. Cannell Smith Chaffin Co 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Edited by Sir A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 
8vo, 670 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50. 

Men of Letters. By Dixon Scott. With Frontis- 
piece, 8vo, Me pages. George H. Doran Co. $2. 
The J t of the Orient. By Ambrose Pratt. 
16mo, 72 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. 
“=e in ns 4 By D. H. qaprenes. 12mo, 311 


Huebsch. $1.5 
ms Sprte of 


Modern Literature. B 
Ludwig oo. W. 


“B_4 
12mo, 145 pages. B. 


Huebsch. 
Thrift. By Bolton Hall. ‘ > A 
_ ae cL n Ha 12mo, 247 pages. B. W. 
ey Allan =, Hanns Heine Ewers. 12mo, 
5 pages. By 


uebsch. 60 cts. 








“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 


prices by 
Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicage 











Oxford University Press 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street New York 


THE PROVOCATION OF FRANCE 
Fifty Years of German Aggression 
By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. vii +- 202 Net, $1.25 
It contains the text of Bismarck’s confession 





of mutilating the Ems Dispatch, a new treat- 
ment of the Alsatian question, and a vivid 
account of the real attitude of France toward 
Germany. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING 


A Study by SIR E. MAUNDE THOMPSON 
Crown 4to, paper boards, pp. xii +64 Net, $4.00 
Has facsimiles in collo of three folios of 
the Sir Thomas More . and reproductions 
in half-tone of the six Shakespeare signatures. 


SADOLETO ON EDUCATION 


A Translation of the De Pueris, Recte Insti- 
tuendis, an attempt by Sadoleto (1477-1547), 
the friend of Erasmus, to reconcile Christian 
ideals with Hellenic culture, with notes and 
an introduction, , a E. T. Campacnac and 
K. Forses. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi + 142 $2.50 

**It is a distinct service to the study of the 
history of education that Professor Campagnac 
and Mr. Forbes have offered to English readers 
their delightful translation.’’—London Times. 
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Interesting Books in all branches. Secondhand and Rare. 
Catalogues gratis to buyers. Mention desiderata. NEVILLE 
& Groroe, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington, London, Eng. 








BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 








BOOKS All Out-of-Print Books Supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
Baker's Great Book Shop, 14-16 Bright St., Birminghem, Eng. 








New Catalogues Just Issued, Mailed Free 
on Aeneas 


No. 148, Sclntie 8 Books and Periodicals. 
No. 149. = Far East, Eastern Numis- 
No. 160. Publishers’ ‘Surplus Stocks in New Condition 


No. 161. 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England 








The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 


MR. DAVID H. BOND 


447, Beak Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent 











QUALITY SERVICE 
Book binding in all its branches 
Correspondence Solicited 


The Henry 0. Shepard Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOOKS Posters 


Our position as the leading wholesale dealers in 
the books of all publishers and our immense stock 
and location in the publishing center of the 
country enable us to fill orders with the greatest 
dispatch, and at favorable discounts. 

We are not only willing but eager to quote our 
net prices on any proposed purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wiolssale 


Dealers in the Books 
of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave, NEW YORK At 26th Street 




















FICTION. 


Pelle the Conqueror. By Martin Anderson 2. 
12mo, 275 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.5 

The Balance. By Francis R. Bellamy. e ... 
12mo, 347 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1.35 

The Girl. By Katherine Keith. 12mo, 251 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co 1.35. 

A Crystal Age. By W. H. Hudson. 12mo, 316 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Wildfire. By Zane Grey. With Frontispiece, 12mo, 
Ly pages. Harper & Bro. $1.35. 

Dancing Hours. By Harold Ohlsson. 12mo, 
346 pages. John Lane Cu. $1.25 

Afraid. By Sidney Dark. 12mo, 310 pages. John 
Lane Co. 1.35. 

Jimmy’s Wife. By Jessie Champion. 12mo, 309 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.25. 

The Honest Lawyer. By G. V. McFadden. 12mo, 
432 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25. 

The Romance of Labor. By Frances Doane 
Twombly. Illustrated, 12mo, 287 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. 75 cts. 

The Castaways. By W. W. Jacobs. 12mo, 303 
pages. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

The Prussian ow By D. H. Lawrence. i12mo, 
310 pages. B. Huebsch. $1.50. 

A Portrait of Ny Artist As a Young Man. By 
gomes Joyce. 12mo, 299 pages. B. W. Huebsch. 


Dubliners. By James gues. 12mo, 278 pages. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


Plays and Pilayers—Leaves from a Critic’s Scrap- 
book. By Walter Prichard Eaton. Illustrated, 
12mo, 424 pages. Stewart & Kidd Co. $2. 

Representative American Plays. By Arthur Hobson 
Quinn. 8vo, 968 pages. Century Co. $2.75. 

Five Russian Plays. * Cc. E. Bemnhete. With 
fae he a 12mo, 173 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Cc 

e Marriage Game. By Anne Crawford Flexner. 
12mo, 174 pages. B. W. Huebsch. 


BOOKS OF VERSE 


Livelihood. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 12mo, 119 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Poems. By Florence Earle Coates. 12mo, 2 vols. 
249-277 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

and Other Poems. By William 

Watson. John Lane Co. 12mo, 98 pages. $1.25. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1916. Edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. 8vo, 266 pages. 
Lawrence J. Gomme. $1.50. 

Theophanies—A Book of Verses. By Evelyn 
Underhill 12mo, 118 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

My Dickens Friends. By Frank Speaight. [Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 112 pages. James B. Pond. $1.25. 

Selections from the Poems of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. English Romantic Poets Series. 
Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson. 12mo, 164 
pages. Cambridge University Press. 50 cts. 

Minnesota—and Other Verses. By Ambrose Leo 
McGreevy. 8vo, 32 pages. Jones & Kroeger Co. 
Paper, 25 cts. 

Ss ts of Protest. By Isabelle Howe Fiske. 12mo, 
13 pages. Paper, Privately Printed. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, AND 
POLITICS. 





Principles of American State Administration. By 
John Mabry Mathews. 12mo, 354 pages. 
D. Appleton & “. ra 

Profit and Wages. G. A. Kleene. 12mo, 171 

Macmillan “to. 
Reforms. By Edwin Walter 
— 12mo, 564 pages. Macmillan Co. 


State Gevernment in the United States. By Arthur 

3 — 8vo, 498 pages. Macmillan Co. 
.25. 

German Policy gy =e War. By G. W. Prothero. 
12mo, 111 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1 . 

The Basis of Durable Sunes By “Cosmos.” 12mo, 
144 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. Paper, 
30 cts. 

Humanistic Studies—vVol. II. The Land Credit 
Problem. By George E. Putnam. 12mo, 107 
pages. University of Kansas Press. Paper. 
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Outline of Applied Sociology. By Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. 12mo, 353 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Latter-Day Problems. By J. Lawrence Laughlin. 
New Edition, 12mo, 361 pages. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

International Realities. By Philip Marshall Brown. 
12mo, 233 pages. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.40. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 


The Psychology of the Great War. By Gustave 
Le Bon. 8vo, 480 pages. Macmillan Co. 

The Pangerman Plot Unmasked. By André 
Chéradame. With Maps, i12mo, 235 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Ordeal by Fire. By Marcel Berger. 12mo, 532 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

For the Right. By Sir Francis Younghusband. 
12mo, 246 pages. T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

The Russian Advance. By Stanley Washburn. 
With Frontispiece, 12mo, 275 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.25. 

With the French Flying Corps. By Carroll Dana 
Winslow. Illustrated, 12mo, 226 pages. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 25. 

A Woman and the War. By the Countess of 
Warwick. With Frontispiece, 12mo, 270 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. 

War Phrases According to Maria. By Mrs. John 
Lane. Illustrated, 12mo, 195 pages. John 
Lane Co. a 

formed. 


‘tain Trans: Illustrated, 12mo, 38 pages. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Paper, 6d 

Protest the Cruel War. By Peter Filo 
Schulte. 16mo, 45 pages. Published by the 

Author. Paper, 20 cts. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


A Realistic Universe. By John Elof Boodin. 8vo, 
412 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Philosophy and War. By Emile Boutroux. 
212 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75. 
On Vital Reserves. By William James. 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cts. 


12mo, 


14mo, 78 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Christian Science and the Ordinary Man. By Walter 
S. Harris. 12mo, 343 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 


aa. $1.50. 

of the Strait Gate. By Rev. W. M. 
‘Clow, D.D. 12mo, 306 pages. George H. Doran 
Co. $1.35. 

The Presbyterian Handbook, 1917. Edited by Rev. 
Wm. H. Roberts, D.D. 112 pages. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Paper, 5 cts. 

The Empire of Silence. By Rev. Charles Courtenay, 
M.A. With Frontispiece, 12mo, 419 pages. 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.75. 

The Presbyterian Christian Endeavor Manual. By 
R. P. Anderson. Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 110 pages. Paper. 10 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Tiger Land. By C. E. Gouldsbury. Illustrated, 
12mo, 262 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajast wa, By Lieut.- 
Col. James Tod. With Maps, 8vo, 2 ve, 631-837 

pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 

Going Abroad Overland—Studies of Places and 
People in the Far West. By David M. Steele. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 1987 pages. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50. 

Along the Pacific by Land and Sea. By C. W. 
Con ends 12mo, 272 pages. Rand McNally & 
0. 25. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


The Birds of Britain—Their Distribution and | 


Habits. By A. H. Evans. Illustrated, 12mo, 275 
pages. Cambridge University Press. 25. 
Practical English C ition. By Edwin L. Miller. 

12mo, 132 —— oughton Mifflin Co. 46 cts. 
An Den Ufe Des BRheins. By Philip S. Allen. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 258 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
Commercial Correspondence. By Mark 


meteor of the United States. By Emerson David | 
Henry | 


Fite. Illustrated, 
s — & Co. 

andbook of Oral Reading. By 

ae 12mo, 353 pages. 


12mo, 575 pages. 


Lee Emerson 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 





F. M. HOLLY 4° pr ang ratilebors’ 


Representative 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thi ree F . LETTERS OF Coerecems, EXPERT 
REVISION OF uss. * advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 








ANNA PARMLY PARE'T’ 
LITERARY AGENT 
291 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 








Authors’ Mss. Typed with carbon copy. 40c per thousand 
words. Miss Almira Ferris, 303 High St., Elkhart, Ind. 











An Elderly Author who reads French and German would 
like employment as proofreader, translator, maker of in- 
dexes or summaries. Address R. T. Edes, care of George 
C. Gardner, 33 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


























a 12mo, 232 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 








PROFESSORS OF 
LITERATURE! 


Any college literary department that is 
without a complete file of POETRY, A 
Magazine of Verse, is as poorly equipped as 
an astronomical department would be with- 
out a telescope, or a biological department 
without a microscope. 

The future student of the poetry of this 
generation will have to depend largely upon 
the files of POETRY. 

Every poet of significance in this decade 
has been first published or first heralded in 
this magazine. 

For bound volumes or current subscrip- 
tions send your order to 


Poetry, A Magazine of Verse 
Edited by HARRIET MONROE 
Published monthly at 











543 Cass Street CHICAGO 





























MARTIN A. NEXO PELLE THE CONQUEROR 


The English translation of this great Danish novel, which pictures the modern labor leader 
as “Jean-Christophe” does the artistie genius, is now complete in four volumes. Each vol- 


ume, except perhaps the last, is of independent interest. Each, $1.50 net 

**One of the most momentous I. BoyHoop. **Possesses the literary qual- 
books which this century has so II. APPRENTICESHIP. ities that burst the bonds of 
far produced.’’ — Manchester III. THe Great Struceie. national boundaries.’’—Spring- 


Guardian. IV. Dayereax. field Republican. 


T. FLOURNOY’S THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES 
Translated by E. B. HOLT and WILLIAM JAMES, Jr. 


The authorized translation of what is perhaps the best critical study of William James yet , 
written. The book contains just enough biographical material to give unity to a discussion 
of opinions and creeds always in process of development, and is otherwise an exposition, 
clear and distinguished in style, of which any historian of philosophy might be proud. The 
translation is the work of men who were intimate with James, both personally and pro- 
fessionally, and does full justice to Professor Flournoy and to the subject. 

Just ready. $1.40 net 


WILLIAM JAMES ON VITAL RESERVES 


THE ENERGIES OF MEN 
THE GOSPEL OF RELAXATION 


These two essays sum up the author’s informed and heartening judgment on how men and 
women, a young men and young women, may best realize their powers. The 
problems discusses are just those which most readers will recognize as their own. 

50 cents net 


WRITERS OF THE DAY New Books, 60 cents each 


Critical estimates of the works of famous authors and accounts of their lives, written 
while they are yet alive, and done by fellow craftsmen of a younger generation distin- 
guished for imaginative work. Each volume with portrait and bibliography. 


H. G. WELLS HENRY JAMES ARNOLD BENNETT 
By J. D. BERESFORD By REBECCA WEST By F. J. HARVEY DARTON 

THOMAS HARDY JOSEPH CONRAD RUDYARD KIPLING 
By HAROLD CHILD | By HUGH WALPOLE By JOHN PALMER 

ANATOLE FRANCE JOHN GALSWORTHY 


By W. L. GEORGE By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 





RECENT SUCCESSES 
WALTER DE LA MARE’S The Listeners $1.20 net CLEGHORN & FISHER’S Fellow Captains $1.25 net 
GRACE KING'S The Pleasant Ways of E. E. HUNT'S War Bread $2.00 net 


St. Madar $1.40 net FREMONT RIDER'S Rider's Guide to New 
E. MINITER'S Our Natupski Neighbors $1.35 net York City $3.10 net 


ROBERT FROST'S Mountain Interval $1.25 net LORD mm Abraham Lincoin $2.00 net 
ROMAIN aMLAN'S Handel $1.50 net “ae —— Mustrated ‘eid an 
RICHARD BURTON'S Bernard Shaw: The PADRAIC COLUM’S The King of Ireland's 

Man and the Mask $1.50 net Son, Itustrated by Willy Pogany $2.00 net 


A. E. KROW’S Play Production in America $2.00 net DOROTHY CANFIELD’S The Bent Twig $1.50 net 


oy HENRY HOLT AND{COMPANY * Wen york 


PRESS OF THE BLAKELY-OSWALD PRINTING CO., CHICAGO 
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